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THE KING OF CULT 16 

Roger Corman, horror filmdom 's biggest and boldest 
independent personality, reminisces about his legendary 
five-decade long career in an inspiring interview. Plus: 
The evolution of Corman, film reviews and more. 

by Paul Corupe and Brad Abraham 

GRIALMERTHAN GRIMM 26 

Rue Morgue looks at the recent popularity of children 's 
horror literature. Plus: Interviews with writers Darren 
Shan, Gris Grimly, Clive Barker, Lemony Snicket, and a 
spotlight on the kid-inspired art of Dave Devries. 

by Monica S. Kuebler and Jovanka Vuckovic 

THE DEFINITIVE 2006 

HORROR CONVENTION SCHEDULE 34 

Map out the coming year in horror with this indispensi- 
ble guide to the best genre events in North America. 
by Staff 


NOTE FROM UNDERGROUND 6 

Beginnings. 
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Letters from fans, readers and weirdos. 
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SCHIZOID CINEPHILE 56 

Mad musings from Chris Alexander. 

BLOOD IN FOUR COLOURS 58 

The horror comic book gospel. 

THE NINTH CIRCLE 61 

Spotlight: Crystal Lake Memories. 


RI.P. 2005: THE YEAR IN REVIEW 36 

Love it, hate it. debate it - Rue Morgue takes stock of the 
past year in fear. 
by Staff 




TRAVELOGUE OF TERROR 66 
The Bone Church of Kostnice, Czech Republic. 
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Menu: The Plaga Zombie films. 
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Spotlight: Anthrax. 


PLAY DEAD 74 

New and upcoming games. 


CLASSIC CUT 78 

Bauhaus’ Bela Lugosis Dead. 





remember llic first time I saw Rue Moi-gue Magazine. Issue #3 was tucked in and among the 
fetish and cult mags at Suspect, an alternative video store in Toronto. Its name of course 
screamed Poe at me. but nevertheless I neglected to pick it up. making the ignorant assump- 
tion that it was just another Deep Red or Eyeball imitation that would disappear as quietly as 
it came. Those magazines were honest, passionate and went balls-deep into the underground - the last ves- 
tiges of a dying era in independent publishing. How could anything new compare? My fingers instead 
trailed to something else stacked on the shelf that caught my eye. 

It was a pamphlet advertising that Montreal's FanTasia film festival, which always champions terrific 
underdog horror cinema, would be taking place in Toronto for the first time. Being an excitable genre fan 
1 found myself lining up early for screenings and sitting within visible distance ofthe emcee so that 1 could 
blurt out the answers to horror trivia and win prizes, some of which, as the emcee announced, were coiu- 
tesy of Rue Morgue. 

There was that magazine again. Perhaps I’d misjudged it. 

On my way out of the audience-traumatizing screening of Douglas Buck’s Cutting Moments. I spotted 
a spindly bespectacled man with a kind smile purveying wares in the lobby of the Bloor Cinema. As I 
approached, four issues of Rue Morgue glared at me from the table as if in quiet defiance of my initial 
judgement of them. 

We had a passionate discussion about Buck’s shocking and wonderful film and the background of the 
mag. which 1 found out was local and funded entirely by said spindly bespectacled man; Editor-In-Chief 
Rod Gudino. He gave me the newest issue (RMM4) to read, but before I even opened it, I took note of my 
trivia prize for the night; a half-year subscription to - you guessed it - Rue Moigue. 

It seemed diis magazine was not going to let me pass it by so easily. 

Almost at the insistence of the magazine itself, I e-mailed Rod and took him up on the subscription offer. 
By this time I had already read the issue he gave me and was thoroughly impressed - especially by his 
essay Story-Teller, Playwright. Painter. Butcher: Understanding Appwaches to Horror in Film and the 
closing piece on H.P. LovecralTs Supernatural Horror in Literature. An analytical essay in a horror mag- 
azine? Fantastic! Whatever Gudino was up to, it was clear the man knew his shit. 

Like most of us, 1 grew up reading horror magazines but, sadly, the horror magazines didn't grow up 
with me. I was tired of reading repackaged press releases and seeing spoilers for upcoming features. As an 
adult. I saw so much more in the genre that needed to be investigated, and Rue Moigue was doing exact- 
ly that - confirming what I already knew; that horror lias and can still be a valuable art form. And like most 
thinking genre fans. I wanted to be involved somehow. 

It didn't take much to bring us together - a phone call, then a dinner, and strangers became fast friends. 
1 began travelling to conventions with the Rue Crew, volunteering at the monthly CineMacabre movie 
nights and attending all of the magazine’s functions. My career as a digital effects artist kept me busy dur- 
ing those early years, but I always made time for Rue Morgue. 

Then one day as parenthetically as it found me. I complained to Rod about the lack of female writers in 
the magazine and offered to contribute, 1 hadn’t mentioned I could write until that point - neither of us has 
ever figured out what took me so long - but that night, while at work, 1 wrote my very first review (under 
a pseudonym), which Rod published almost verbatim. That was my first hint that I should be writing for 
a living. My next assignment was a feature, followed by another, and within just a few issues he let me in 
on a secret that almost knocked me to the floor. 

I was to be his successor. 

I was shocked. 1 mean, what did 1 know about editing a magazine? 1 had barely started to write! But 
that's the thing about Rod, he has this remarkable ability to draw gifts out of people, and I’ve watched him 
do that for me and pretty much everyone he’s ever worked with, which is why 1 know he’ll make an extra- 
ordinary film director. He saw something inside me that 1 didn’t even know was there, and working liere 
over the last few years has really made it sliine. 

As for the future of the magazine, you needn’t worry, it’s in good hands. Rod and I are more alike than 
you know and disparate enough for the mag to continue to grow yet remain the dynamic and uncompro- 
mising publication it’s always been. 

So that’s my story in a nutshell, and now you know what 1 mean when 1 say that I never really found 
Rue Morgue Magazine — it found me. 

Jovanka Vuckovic 
jovanku(a rue-niorgue.com 
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[T WAS WITH a combination of sadness and 
excitement that 1 read the special announcement 
from Rue Mot-gite. Sadness because I’ll miss Rod’s 
editorial voice and always illuminating Note From 
Underground, but excitement because I look for- 
ward to following his future endeavors which I 
have no doubt will be enormously successful. I've 
been an avid Rue Morgue reader for many years, 
having watched it morph from a brash, young 
upstart into the definitive horror publication on the 
market. In fact, appearing in your magazine was 
one of (he proudest moments of my writing career. 
While I have no doubt that Rue Moigue will con- 
tinue to flourish - it’s in more than capable hands - 
1 doubt anybody could ever surpass the combina- 
tion of wit, vision, skill, and most of all, passion, 
that Rod brought to the position. 

Adam RuckofT - Chicago, Illinois 

CONGRATULATIONS on your promo- 
tions! Though Rod will surely be missed from the 
pages of the magazine, as an avid reader and long- 
time fan of the publication I have no worries about 
Jovanka in the Editor-ln-Chicrs chair. From the 
first day I picked up Rue Moigue I knew I was 
reading a fresh, thorough, and informative maga- 
zine about my favourite topic. The growth of the 
magazine - - and the company itself - is only all too 
indicative of the passion and efforts each one of 
you pour into your jobs. Once again, congratula- 
tions on the new Job(s) and a magazine which con- 
tinues to impress me. 

Brice McVicar - address withheld 

I JUST RECEIVED THE EMAIL about 
Rod’s departure and, 1 have to say. I’m a bit sad but 
also very e.xcited just thinking about seeing what’s 
on Rod’s mind splattered on a movie screen. His 
great taste in everything horror tells me 1 won’t be 
disappointed. I can’t wait to see “Directed by Rod 
Gudino” in bloody letters! It’s also very cool that 
Miss Vuckovic will take over; she’s very talented 
(as are most of your staff). I knew that - apart from 
Rod — she was the right person for the job and, in 
my opinion, a woman like her can bring something 
extra, I dunno, a sensibility or an edge to your 
already more-than-great mag. Thank you in 
advance. 

Kristof the Rue Morgue fanatic 
- Montreal, Quebec 

THIS IS EERIE WHITTAKER from The 
Old Scratch Revival Singers. I realized that I never 


officially thanked you or Rue Moigue for the awe- 
some review of our record, and for having us on 
Rue Morgue Radio. Being reviewed by you guys is 
the greatest thrill I could experience as a musician. 
Also, 1 wanted to thank you guys for turning what 
1 once considered a guilty pleasure into an accept- 
able lifestyle. Because of Rue Moigue, horror has 
graduated from the ranks of pro wrestling and mon- 
ster truck rallies into a culture that we all can take 
pride in. So I just wanted to say thanks for the 
review and for lending credence to my worldview. 
Eerie Whittaker 
- Somewhere in the deep, dark South 

THANKS FOR COVERING my little 

movies in your superb magazine, and for sticking 
The Co! With Hands on the cover, no less. Nice 
one! I’ve been a reader for ages, so it was a real 
pleasure, greatly appreciated. Only a publication 
with balls as big as Rue Morgue would dig deep 
enough to find some of us more hard-to-find film- 
makers out there. Once again, thanks for the cover- 
age, and keep up the good work! 

Robert Morgan - Chiswick. London 

“...THE RICHNESS OF CINEMA ulti- 
mately resides in the plurality of its horizontal 
polyphony where the experimental can violently 
coexist (in excelsis) which for us has always been 
nothing more than a safe conduct haven if not a 
totally meretricious and artificial construct." 
{RM§5I) Now there is a horror. Sorry the brothers 
Quay subjected you to their torturous locutions, but 
I just wanted to say 1 enjoyed your piece on them, 
as well as the other stop-motion articles. Fascinat- 
ing stuff. I started reading RM a few months ago, 
and quite enjoy it. The best horror journalism I’ve 
been able to find. 

Jay Santini - Rockland, Massachusetts. 

RE: RMitSO: Rue Morgue gang - thank you for 
including Charlie's Family (a.k.a. The Manson 
Family) in your 100 Alternative Horror Films list. 
Sincerely. 

Jim “certifiable nutjob” VanBebber 
— Hollywood, California 

I THOUGHT that your comments in Note 
From Underground (RM#5l) were really interest- 
ing. 1 grew up in Fayetteville, Georgia, a very mid- 
dle class, white-picket-fence suburb of Atlanta. So 
I can kind of understand your experience growing 
up near Tijuana; Atlanta isn’t exactly a crime-free 


metropolis, either. Anyway, being a horror fan has 
kind of put me into a minority here in the conserv- 
ative Deep South. Still, I loved the last line you put 
into your Note: how you always make a distinction 
between the horror that happens on paper and the 
hort'or that happens in life. Amen. I wish non-hor- 
ror fans could get that. 

Josh Austin - Newnan, Georgia 

THANK YOU SO MUCH for spending 
some much deserved space on H.R Lovecraft. Your 
list of movies influenced by Lovecraft’s mythos 
was fairly comprehensive but there was one glaring 
omission: Night of the Demon (1957). While notan 
adaptation, it creates the same level of terror of the 
unknown that Lovecraft does with his words and 
obviously owes him a great debt. I was glad you 
included The Cmwling Eye and Uzumaki. These 
also are executed in the spirit of Lovecraft, Thanks 
again for honouring tlie master and for putting out 
a consistently superb magazine. No one compares 
to either of you! 

Greg lllig - New York, New York 

REGARDING YOUR LIST of Alternative 
Horror Films {RMit-50). Believe me I’m not going 
to criticize; indeed that is one thing about you that 
I particularly admire and applaud (probably even 
above everything else), you don’t just fixate and 
dote on the ultra-obvious and already well-estab- 
lished stuff, you pay recognition to the underrated 
cinematic strain. I’m glad to see that there’s one 
successful, comprehensively-informed and influen- 
tial publication on the stands that gives these over- 
looked films their warranted .share of recognition. 
Hats off to ya and keep on doing that. However, a 
few other films that I’d definitely have added to 
that list are Blood on Satan's Claw (1971), The 
Shrieking ( 1 976). Andy Warhol 's Blood Far Dracu- 
la (1974), The Town That Dreaded Sundown 
(1977). Shock Waves (1979) and Company of 
Wolves imS). 

Ian Robinson - address withhold 


1 We encourage readers to send their comments^ 

I mail or e-mail. Letters may be edited for length arxi/or 
. content. Please send to lnfo@rue-morgue.com or; 
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Horror floods the American Film Market 


appmimj^} 


Santa Monica’s chaotic international market 
for independent film wrapped its biggest show 
in the event’s 26-year history this past 
November and the genre presence there was 
greater than ever. For the unfamiliar, the 
American Film Market is a business showcase 
of independent motion picture production and 
distribution. One side of the market is wall-to- 
wall meetings with the intent of getting films 
made, bought or shown, while the other is a 
seemingly endless parade of screenings of 
films that arc mostly still in search of interna- 
tional distribution deals. 

As more and more high-priced star vehicles 
tank at the box office, US distributors are 
looking increasingly towards fantasy/horror 
cinema as a beacon of hope - genre films arc 
the rare breed of commercial productions that 
can thrive completely without stars, keeping 
costs down for filmmakers. 

This year’s AFM screened a whopping 534 
features (a good fifth of which could be clas- 
sified as fantasy/liorror) in 35 languages for 
market participants who flew in from over 70 
countries. For genre types it was a furious 
flickering fright fest of obscure treasures, 
homespun horror, cynical cash-grabs and 
inspirational discoveries. 

Rue Morgue presents a preview of some of 
the international indie genre films that may be 
coming at you in 2006 courtesy of deals made 
at the AFM. 

NORTH AMERICA 

CANADA 

No 2005 production has been met with 
more controversy and outrage than Joel Ben- 
der’s Karla Flomolka/Paul Bernardo docu- 
drama Karla (fomierly Deadly). The film’s 
shooting was picketed by disgusted victims' 



Laura Prepon (left) stars as notorious killer Karla Holmolka in Joel Bender’s controversial Karla. 


rights groups, its planned premiere at Mon- 
treal’s World Film festival was cancelled after 
torrents of protest led to both Visa and Air 
Canada threatening to pull their sponsorships, 
and it’s now widely regarded within the 
industry as a film that can never be screened 
in Canada. Why all the fuss? The very un- 
civic-minded couple whose story the film 
depicts committed some of the most terrible 
sex crimes in Canadian history, including the 
despicable rape and murder of Homolka's 
own fifteen-year-old sister, which was coldly 
videotaped. 

The last thing that Karla sets out to do is 
luridly entertain, but many couldn’t help but 
suspect the worst from the instant the project 
had been armounced. Tlie fact that Bender 
previously directed the 1979 sexploitation 
opus Gas Pump Girls and scripted Roberta 
Findlay’s Tenement didn't help matters. 

The result? Karla showcases two very 
strong lead performances {That 70's Show’s 
Laura Prepon does extraordinary work as 


Homolka) and has more compassion for the 
crime victims than, say, Matthew Bright’s Ted 
Bundy did. but its prolonged set pieces of suf- 
fering will doubtlessly prove unendurable for 
many audiences, however necessary their 
depiction may have been. This is one tough 
film and the intensity of its violence is 
absolutely devastating, but Karla is not the 
demonically inhuman production that many 
have accused it of being. It bears mentioning 
that market screenings are often of unrated 
cuts, so there is a chance that the film will be 
dramatically toned down before its eventual 
release. 

USA 

Mike Mendez’s The Giavedancers turned 
heads violently enough to snap necks. 
Eschewing the satire of his previous film, The 
Convent, Mendez plays tilings mostly straight 
in this spectacular and imaginatively horrific 
supernatural tour-dc-force about three friends 
who literally dance on the graves of “psy- 



Bump in the Night Productions 
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chos”, unleashing a curse that brings their 
ghosts to life for a month. For many it was an 
electrifying work, and chief among the mar- 
ket’s highlights. 

ASIA 

JAPAN 

Kiyoshi Kurosawa {Pulse, RM#5!) con- 
jured market magic witli Loft, a paranormal 
drama about fate, writer’s block and a bog 
mummy, but the most mesmerizing Japanese 
genre film had to be Tom Matsuura’s Synes- 
thesia, a surreal crime thriller about a clandes- 
tine murder/suicide cult operating through a 
mysterious internet chat room. More than one 
of the film’s characters suffer from the titular 
affliction, a rare condition in which the senses 
contort and interrelate, leading to the often 
maddening ability of being able to taste a 
colour, smell a sound, etc. Matsuura’s film is 
gritty yet poetic, gmesome yet gorgeous, and 
played to very mixed reactions. 

In addition. Media Bla.sters unveiled their 
first-ever Japanese co-production; the wildly 
theatrical martial arts/swordplay epic Death 
Trance, directed by Yiiji Shimomura. who 
previously directed action sequences in 
Ryuhei Kitamura’s Versus mdAragunii. 

THAILAND 

After the recent breakout success of Shutter. 
Thailand has become a horror hot spot, and 
things move fast here. Tanit 
(Bung Rajan) Jitnukul’s 
bloodsoaked occult chiller 
Alt of the Devil was so pop- 
ular in its homeland that Part 
II is currently in post-pro- 
duction and Part III has been 
announced for a summer 
2006 Thai release. Within 
days of the market’s start 
Media Blasters had already 
picked up the entire series 
for North America. 

Golden Network made 
crimson market waves with 
two new horror features: 

Pakphum Wongjinda’s impossibly gory slash- 
er Scared (“Pay to leam. Learn to pray. 
They’re dying to get a good education.”) and 
Teekayu Thamnitiyakul’s utterly mad Hell, in 
which a group of seven tllnunakers die in a 
bus crash and embark on a surreal journey 


straight to literal Hell. The latter is essentially 
the '60s Japanese horror classic of tlic same 
name remade from a Thai perspective as a 
Grand Guignol Buddhist guilt trip. Coffin Joe- 
like set pieces of people having molten lava 
poured down their throats and barbed-wire 
pulled through their nipples shocked many 
prospective buyers, and Hell emerged as one 
of the most eccentric and talkcd-about genre 
films at the market. 

EUROPE 

ITALY 

Breaking out of a decade spent in the uni- 
verse of Italian television pro- 
duction. Lamberto (Demons) 
Bava had two 35mm big-screen 
cinemascope features up for 
sale at the market. The Torturer. 
co-scripted by the legendaiy 
Dardano Sacchetti (Shock. 
Zombie) concerns the grisly 
exploits of a filmmaker who 
works without limits. And 
Bava’s Ghost Son delivers 
exactly what its title promises: 
a widow (Mulholland Diive's 
Laura Hairing) has multiple 
visits from her recently 
deceased husband, culminating 
in an otherworldly pregnancy and the real- 
world birth of a son. As one might imagine, 
life with her inexplicable offspring is uncom- 
fortable at best, and diabolical happenings 
ensue. One particularly perverse set piece 
involves the baby suckling savagely at his 


mother's breast with the very deliberate inten- 
tion of inflicting suffering. 

SPAIN 

Spanish horror auteur Jaumc (Darkness) 
Balaguero’s eerie haunted hospital film Frag- 
ile embedded its syringes deep with a caustic 
blend of spectral atmosphere, calculated 
direction and distilled, visceral terror, proving 
that The Nameless was anytliing but a happy 
accident. 

UK 

Neil (Dog Soldiers) Marshall's instant-clas- 
sic The Descent, about a group of women dis- 
covering a terrifying presence while exploring 
a cave, is widely regarded as the single best 
hoiTor film of the last twelve months. It 
screened to a loving response and was picked 
up by Lions Gate for a wide North American 
release this spring. 

Other screenings included Bernard (Candy- 
man) Rose’s Snuff Movie, Kim Yong-gyun’s 
Hans Christian Anderson-as-horror curio The 
Red Shoes, Tobe Hooper’s hot-off-the- 
cmbalming-table Mortuuiy (co-produced by 
Home Sick's Evan Katz). Brett Leonard’s 
fetishistic Feed. Kevin Tong’s The Maid (a 
rare Singaporean horror film), Brian (Beyond 
Re-Animator) Yuzna's Beneath Still Waters, 
Dave Payne’s Reeker. Jake West’s Evil Aliens 
{RM#52), Pal Sletaune’s Next Door, Terry 
Gilliam’s Tideland and the Japanese omnibus 
film Zoo. 

.Mitch Davis 
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More Romero remakes on the horizon 
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www.eattiufu.com 

Ahoy cannibals! Hufu, a new vegan product by 
American Mark Nuckols, purports to replicate the 
taste and texture of real human flesh. The website 
also offers cannibal-related news items, Hufu 
recipes, and an online store. Dig ini 

www.jefflowe.net 

There’s a disturbing and organic quality to Jeff 
Lowe’s artwork that really creeps under the sidn. If 
David Cronenberg traded his camera for a paint- 
brush, it could very well look like this. 

artscool.cfa.cmu.edu/~lee/deanimator.html 
This ffe-An/mator-inspired online undead shooter 
may just be the best-looking game of its ilk. Aim 
your gun, and cleanse the world of some very real- 
istically shambling zombies. 

www.dalekcity.co.uk 

This site doesn't load correctly in all browsers, but 
one still has to give mad props to a group of indi- 
viduals who created a massive website for the sole 
purpose of teaching others how to build their very 
own Dalek. Exterminate! 

users.bestweb.net/--rg/Etectric%20Chairs/Ame 
ricas%20Electric%20Chairs.htm 
An exhaustive early pictorial history of electric 
chairs and their operation in American prisons 
between 1890 and 1959, complete with details of 
the first electrocution that took place in each. Worth 
the time to type out the URL. 
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-compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a Roadkill suggestion? 
E-mail a link to; roadkill@me-morgue.com 


Tt’s true what they say: the dead will walk 
again... and again... and again. The army of 
George Romero-inspired zombies gathering 
speed since the 2004 Dawn of the Dead 
remake {RM#3S), the in-name-only sequel 
Day of the Dead 2: Contaghim {RM#50). and 
the legendary director’s own Land of the 
Dead {RM#46) continues at an unabated 
pace. Steve Miner (Friday the 13th parts two 
and three. House. Halloween H20) recently 
signed on with Millennium Films to remake 
the third entry in Romero’s zombie series. 
Day of the Dead, while Midnight Movies 
Entertainment and Lux Digital Pictures arc 
preparing the Jeff Broadstrect-hclmed Night 
of the Living Dead 3D for release this month. 

Messing with the sacred texts is. of course, 
not a new thing - Tom Savini already took a 
crack at NotLD at Romero’s own request in 
1990 - which is something those working on 
tlie current remakes are aware of. Screen- 
writer Jeffrey Reddick, hired to pen the Day 
of the Dead remake, admits to some initial 
trepidation about messing with a classic. 

‘T certainly grappled with that in the begin- 
ning because I'm a fan too," allows Reddick, 
who has writing credits on all three Final 
Destinations movies. "When I heard they 
were remaking one of my favourite movies I 
was like ‘Nooo!' So ! understand where that 
reaction comes from but at the end of the day 
I thought that as a fan I'd rather be part of this 
then have some schmuck who’s never seen a 
hoiTor movie come in and do a remake." 

Reddick points out that he and Miner - who 
declined a request for an interview - arc still 
filling in details of the story, but the basics 
will remain the same. There will be soldiers 
and scientists, possibly a claustrophobic 
bunker, and everyone’s favourite pet zombie 
will be back. 

"Bud was probably the most beloved char- 
acter out of all the movies," notes Reddick, 
"so obviously wc wanted to pay homage to 
him and have him appear in some form - I’ll 
say ayptically - in the film.” 

With NolLD3D much closer to completion, 
Broadstreel - whose previous credits include 
the horror-comedy Se.x Bomb, starring Linnea 
(Return of the Living Dead) Quigley - assures 
that it isn’t a straight reproduction of the 1 968 
classic. 


Sid Haig stars as a mortician in NotLDSD. 


"Our film is a Tc-imagining’ of the materi- 
al but also remains somewhat faithful to the 
story of the original film." Broadstreel says. 
''"NotLD has already been remade once, so we 
decided to go in a different direction with the 
story. The diehard fans of the original film 
probably won't be that thrilled with the 
changes, but if they give the film a chance 1 
think that they'll find the new story very 
interesting on its own tenns. It takes you to a 
place that you may not be expecting.” 

The NotLD3D cast is mostly made up of 
unknowns, but hoiTor veteran Sid Haig (Spi- 
der Babv. House of 1000 Corpses, The 
Devil’s Rejects) has a central role in the film 
as an oddball mortician named Gerald Tovar 
Jr. ‘"Let’s just say Gerald has an interesting 
relationship with his father." hints Broad- 
street. 

Despite the potential for campy 3D 
moments, the director is confident in choos- 
ing the process, promising that the 3D will 
not be "particularly gimmicky." 

Broadstreet concludes; "The fact that the 
film is in 3D obviously adds another ingredi- 
ent. A lot of the younger movie-going audi- 
ence has not seen 3D in a movie theater and I 
wanted to give them a good experience.” 

Tom Murray 
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Bizarre Hellboy story ever! 
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MAKOMA,or, 

A TALE TOLD BY A MUMMY IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY EXPLORERS’ CLUB ON AUGUST 16, 1993 



Award-winning Hellboy creator Mike Mignola teams 
iiritfi comics legend Richard Corbenfar a collaboration 
which promises to be the horror-comics event of the year! 
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I AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL COMICS SHOP I To find a comics shop in your area, call 1-888-266-4226 
I darkhorse.com 

I, Hellboy“ ^’^006 Mike Mignola. Dark (lurse Comics' is a trademark of Dark Horse Comics . Inc., registered in various categories and countries. AI! rights reserved. 
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+ In 1542 London. Margaret Davey was boiled to death in a large caul- 
dron. which was her legally-ordered punishment for poisoning the family 
that employed her. 

+ Due to Christopher Lee’s arachnophobia (fear of spiders), the tarantula 
scene in The Hound of the Basken’illes had to be filmed with the spider 
crawling up a stuntman's ann. 

+ Up until the 1 9th century the British public was invited to watch med- 
ical dissections of coipses. 

+ Fridav the 1 3th director Sean Cunningham seriously considered a career 
in medicine before settling on the film biz. 

+ Peach, cherry, plum, apricot and apple pits all release the poison hydro- 
gen cyanide into your stomach if you ingest them. 

+ Despite being released in 1980, Cannibal Holocaust was not officially 
submitted to the BBFC (British Board of Film Classification) until 2001. 

By the BBFC’s current standards, five minutes and 44 seconds still needed 
to be excised in order to obtain a “18” rating. Much of that footage por- 
trayed actual cruelty to animals, which remains banned by UK law. 

+ Adrienne {The Fog) Barbeau provided the uncredited voice of the com- 
puter in John Carpenter’s The Thing. 

+ Two US states, Utah and Idaho, still use death by firing squad as a 
method of execution. John Taylor, a convicted rapist and murderer, was 
executed in this manner on January 26th, 1996. 

+ The interior sets for the Hammer film The Creeping Flesh (1973) were 
actually created using sets recycled from The House That Dripped Blood 
(1970). 

+ In the years following the Civil War dentures were marketed as contain- 
ing real teeth removed from young soldiers who had died on the battle- 
field. 

+ Following actor Oliver Reed's perfonnance in The Curse of the iVere- 
\\ olfhe received over 50 marriage proposals from adoring fans. 

+ Approximately a half-mile of cloth would be used to wrap a mummy 
during the mummification process in ancient Egypt. 

. + Witchcraft remained a punishable crime in the US until 195 1 . 

-compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a weird stat or morbid tact? 
Send it through to info@rue-morgue.com. 
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A Shocking Tale Of Real Life Morror 
From The Director Of TOMIE! 

ATARU OIKAWA serves up a forbidding vision 
of horrific obsession - and you can bet there will be blood! 


; From ATARU OtKAWA, the.Di. cior of ^ 

llASfO ON A TRUI.STORY 



Special 
Uffllleiltfwn 
Puizle PflcHapS 

•ftisnSMon'H' 




Sipped from the headlines, TOKYO PSYCHO 
retraces the steps of a real Japanese 

serial killer. It's a haunting, visceral 
take on the stalker film that 
matches the exquisite minimalism of Stanley 
Kuhrik with the macahre voyeurism of 
David Lynch. Oraphic, shocking, and 

unrelenting! 

1 New Wave Asian Horror Classic! 

• AniWIe for tlie first time on any format in Nortli taerita 

• FrandllewlirectorAppmeilTranifer 

• Be-llaitered Video S loiby Digital i.o S 5.1 Soondtrach 

• BeDind-TDe-kenes featorette, Fiim Premiere Footage S Fraiieri 

• Frne (rime: Flie inspiration For Fokyo PsytDo - Fsoo Essays by tnit aotbor klsoyn Harris 

• Extensive Poster itiii baiieries and Eiimmaker Bios 

• Donning Aodio (ommentaries in Fnglisb S ipanisb 

• Optional English S Fpanish kbtitles with Biiinguai Flenu navigation 

• Special insert (ardS kicker 

2004 • Color • Region Code 0 • Special Unrated Edition 


Available February 28th 
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We are the audience. We hope you'll join us. www.panilchi 


iPanik house 

Entertainment 


'.paniktiouse.com 






CHOCOLATE SKULLS 

$135 CAD 

There’s nothing sweeter than death. Made from casts of actual human skulls, 
these nearly solid, chillingly-detailed, handmade treate are available in Belgian 
white, milk, dark, semi-sweet and “bone" (a mix of Belgian white and milk) 
chocolate. Like the real thing, they’re made slowly so orders must be placed at 
least four weeks in advance. 

Give your ghoulfriend one on Valentine’s Day at chocoiateskulls.com- 


FIXEI6HT CHARACTERI7E0 ACCESSORIES 

$10- $65 CAD 

Satisfy your inner Morticia Addams with Toronto designer Kelly Hub- 
bard’s cute 'n' creepy handmade line of change purses, tote bags, wrist 
cuffs, key chains and handbags. Evil the Stray Cat, Red the Spider, Marla 
the Ghost and Buster the Bat top off any sweetly morbid ensemble, 

Rnd frightful fashion fixin’s at fixeight.ca. 


HAUNTED MEMORIES CHANGING PORTRAITS 

$59.99 - $99.99 

Ever get the feeling that creepy portrait of your late great aunt is watching 
you? Haunted Memories makes it happen by offering old photographs that 
transform - into doctored depictions of possessed babes, demonic dames and 
a variety of undead old timers - as you pass by them. 

Pick a putrefied portrait at hauntedmemories.com. 


LIMITED EDITION 1:4 SCALE 
JASON VOORHEES STATUE 

$275 

Tor the serious collector; this detailed, kill-worn Voorhees comes com- 
plete with a beat-up machete and a face like a chewed prune (that you can 
hide under a removable Freddy-slashed hockey mask). 

Invite a 21 ” madman to your mansion only at sideshovvtoys.com. 
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AND BRAD ABRAHAM 


rom directing simplistic, no-budget creature features 
such as The Beast With A Million Eyes and Attack of the 
Crab Monsters to becoming one of the most influential 
producers in Hollywood, Roger Corman has done it all, A 
pioneering independent filmmaker best known for 
squeezing every last drop of entertainment from his tight- 
fisted budgets, the renowned “King of the B’s” has directed some 50 films 
and produced nearly 400 throughout his staggering career - most on bud- 
gets you could raise by rattling Steven Spielberg’s couch cushions. 

As both a director and a producer, Corman has always been able to har- 
ness the fears and anxieties of the current social climate, and turn them 
into wryly entertaining iow-budget fare. Whether it was atomic anxiety in 
the 1950s {It Conquered the World, The Day the World Ended}, the biker 
and drug counterculture of the 1960s {The Trip, The Devil’s Angels), or the 
increasing ecological concerns of the 1970s and '80s {Piranha, The Bees, 
Humanoids from the Deep), Gorman’s talent for coaxing a story idea out of 
a newspaper headline and turning it into big-screen entertainment kept 
drive-ins, grindhouses, and hardtop theatres packed for decades. 

More importantly, however, his films always retained a glimmer of intel- 
ligence in their lurid plots, brazenly standing out from the sometimes 


unremarkable schlock made by his uninspired competition. His Edgar 
Allan Poe cycle, which includes The Fall of the House of Usher, The 
Masque of the Red Death, The Raven and The Pit and the Pendulum, is a 
shining example of Gorman’s flexibility as a filmmaker - artistic master- 
pieces sandwiched are between dramas like Intruderand trashy sci-fi like 
The Last Woman on Earth. As he rightfully boasted in his indispensable 
1 990 biography. How I Made a Hundred Movies in Hollywood and Never 
Lost a Dime, “Nobody was making movies tike these." 

Many are quick to point to Gorman’s many other accomplishments - his 
role in kick-starting the careers of A-list Hollywood talents like Martin 
Scorsese, Francis Ford Goppola, Sylvester Stallone and Jack Nicholson, or 
his championing of Academy Award-winning art house films distributed 
through New World Pictures in the 1970s - but it’s his staggering cata- 
logue of genre films that still garners the most accolades from horror buffs 
and his Hollywood peers alike. Gorman’s years of work behind the camera 
have earned the producer/director lifetime achievement awards from 
numerous groups, including the American Film Marketing Association and 
the Los Angeies Film Critics Association, not to mention a star on the Hol- 
lywood Walk of Fame. In fact, he’s one of the few genre directors to receive 
one. 
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Though only a small fraction of his work has been released on DVD thus 
far, in September 2005, Gorman’s Concorde-New Horizons inked a twelve- 
year deal with Disney’s Buena Vista Home Video that granted them exclu- 
sive rights to distribute his vast library of horror, science fiction, gangster 
and teen exploitation films. Though the thought of the staunchly indepen- 
dent King of the B's shaking hands with Mickey Mouse might seem slight- 
ly incongruous, it only proves that Gorman’s films have made an indelible 
impression across the industry. 

As a result, this past Christmas saw Buena Vista release one of Con- 
corde-New Horizons’ more recent productions, the 2004 sci-fi flick 
DinoCroc, alongside beefed-up DVD re-releases of Death Race 2000, Big 
Bad Mama, and Rock 'n' Roll High School as the first entries in a line of 
titles called Roger Corman: Early Films. One can only hope that the 
increased visibility of Gorman’s back catalogue will result in proper DVD 


editions of more of his films, especially spruced-up versions of self-pro- 
duced efforts like The Little Shop of Horrors and The Wasp Woman, both 
public domain titles which have long been subject to shoddy bargain bin 
transfers from less than reputable companies. 

As Corman approaches his 80th birthday this year, Rue Morgue cele- 
brates the career of this self-styled film maverick who helped shape so 
much of the modern horror genre with an exclusive interview, a look at his 
evolution as a filmmaker (p. 20) and a review of the new Roger Corman 
Puerto Rico Trilogy DVD set (p. 23). 

Still actively developing projects today as a producer, including a big- 
budget update of the Paul Bartel-directed classic bloody car race movie 
Death Race 2000, Corman took a break from his busy schedule at Con- 
corde-New Horizons’ office in Brentwood, California to speak exclusively 
with Rue Morgue. 


"YOU CAN GO TO SO MANY GENRES WITHIN HORROR AND EVEN 
SCIENCE FICTION, THAT BOTH ARE VERY MUCH UNDERESTIMATED 
BY PEOPLE AS FAR AS THEIR POTENTIAL IS CONCERNED." 

ROGER CORMAN f 


Of all the films you’ve directed and been 
involved in, which is your favourite? 

Well, when I received a Lifetime Achievement 
Award from the New York Horror Film Festival in 
October, they asked me to choose my favourite 
film for the screening and 1 chose Masque of die 
Red Death. Anti as It turned out, that was the one 
the festival’s organizers were hoping I’d choose! 
[Laughs] It’s probably my favourite, certainly the 
one people around the world tell me is their 
favourite. 


the entire film, interiors and exteriors, was 
filmed in a studio. I shot all of the Poe films and 
several others inside the studio. I did want to go 
outside and shoot but couldn’t. We had a very 
limited amount of money so we filmed several 
movies on those sets, which has become quite a 
legendary story in its own right. But for me. 
Masque is special because Vincent Price is so 
wonderful in it, and it’s both unlike the other Poe 
pictures I did and so unlike any other of my 
films. And I’ve produced nearly 400 of them 
since 1958! 


ed man, he had degrees from Yale and the Uni- 
versity of London, and he was an art critic and 
an artist, a wonderful painter. I chose him for the 
first of my Poe films. The Fall of the House of 
Usher, to play Roderick Usher because of the 
presence he carried. He was an intelligent, 
urbane man and had a great sense of humour 
and warmth. He was wonderful, a pleasure to 
work with and I was delighted that he agreed to 
do more Poe films with me. I was delighted with 
every film we did together. 


Do you have any theories as to why that one 
remains a favourite for so many? 

Probably because of the look of it; it's a very hal- 
lucinatory film, and very hyper-realistic. With the 
lone exception of a hawk flying against the sky. 


You had a long association and friendship 
with Vincent Price; What was it like to work 
with him? 

Vincent was a great gentleman, a highly educat- 


Is there another Vincent Price out there who 
can carry horror forward to another golden 
age? 

I’m sure there is. He won’t be anybody exactly 
like Vincent, but there will be somebody who will 





almost any way you want to. Sometimes you can 
move more to comedy, sometimes to pure hor- 
ror, sometimes to psychological horror, some- 
times to straight slasher films. You can go to so 
many genres within horror and even science fic- 
tion, that both are very much underestimated by 
people as far as their potential Is concerned. 


y Roger Corman: At nearly 80 years of age, the filmmaker shows no sign of slowing down. 
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Why do you think it is that horror resonates 
so well with an audience? 

I think horror really comes out of the uncon- 
scious mind. It comes out of a child who is alone 
in bed at night, and his parents tell him not to be 
afraid of the lightning and the thunder and that 
there are no monsters under the bed. but never- 
theless he is afraid of the lightning and the thun- 
der, and he knows that there really are monsters 
under the bed. As he grows older, he comes to 
realize in his conscious mind that his parents 
were right, but that fear is still there in the 
unconscious. Horror is when we break through 
the surface and touch that childhood fear, and 1 
think you do that in a variety of ways, using 
themes that are in the public consciousness at 
the time. 


What are some of the best entries to tap into 
these childhood fears in the last 25 years? 

Now, weirdly enough, I haven’t seen as many 
recent horror films as I should. I see so many at 
the office that it’s tough to go out on Friday night 
and say, “Hey, I want to see a film!" I think Wes 
Craven has done some extremely good work, 
and I particularly liked A Nightmare on Elm 
Street. A monster coming out of a nightmare, i 
thought, was just a wonderful, original idea. I 
also liked the Scream films and John Carpen- 
ter’s Halloween. 


What do you consider to be the three essen- 
tial elements of a successful horror film? 

First, that it be a horror film - that you concen- 
trate on the horror, and deliver what 
the audience expects. Secondly, that 
the horror be tied to a combination of 
reality and fantasy. I think there’s a 
certain fantasy involved in all horror, 
yet at the same time it must have 
some connection, however tenuous, to 
the real world so the audience can 
identify with it. Third, it must be at least 
reasonably original. You can never be 
one hundred percent original, but a 
successful horror film must at least in 
some small way bring something new 
to the screen. 


bring that type of intelligence and culture back 
to horror. Christopher Lee can do that, but he’s 
getting older now, and is less active. 

Looking back at the films you began with - 
The Little Shop of Horrors, Not of this Earth, 
the Poe pictures - they’re all genuine clas- 
sics. Did you have any idea that you were 
making these significant contributions to 
genre film? 

I didn’t think of them as being anything at all 
significant, really. At the time, how could you? 
We didn’t know. We were just making movies 
that were about the imagination, about the fan- 
tastic, the supernatural. Each of those films was 
shot on a ten-day schedule for $60,000 or 
$70,000, which even in those days wasn’t a lot 
of time, or money. I was simply enjoying the cre- 
ative experience that comes with working with 
horror films and films of the fantastic. 

But that's really the appeal of those sorts of 
films to filmmakers, isn’t it? 

I think that working in the genre of horror and 
science fiction and fantasy is one of the most 


creative ways you can work in the movie busi- 
ness. Going ail the way back to the German 
Expressionism period through the ciassic era of 
the Universal Horror films, horror and fantasy 
have given the filmmaker these richly textured 
worlds to play in. Taking a film of mine such as 
Not of Ms Earth -those were done on a very low 
budget. But by the time I’d moved on to a film 
like Undead, I had a bit more money and a twen- 
ty-day schedule, and there was a conception 
that we were growing in stature, although tfiat 
wasn’t the case at all. Because we were making 
these "bigger” films in England, the crews there 
worked much differently than the ones we were 
used to in America. Over there twenty days for 
them was like ten days 
for us! They were very 
slow by comparison, but 
they were very, very 
good at what they did. 

And I think working in 
the horror genre partic- 
ularly gives you a great 
opportunity to creative- 
ly express yourself In 





One of your recently announced project is 
Deathrace 3000, a remake of Death Race 
2000 to be directed by Paul W.S. Anderson, of 
Event Horizon and Resident Evil fame. What’s 
the status of this film? 

It’s currently in active development, and they’re 
working on the third script at flie moment. There 
have been two scripts so far, but they haven’t 
been happy with either one of them, although 
there have been definite improvements. I think 
they’ve got another year or so to make the film, 
and if they don’t exercise the rights by then, they 
will revert back to me and I will make it myself. 

How did an established Hollywood filmmak- 
er like Anderson get attached to direct 
Deathrace 3000? 

My original relationship with Paul began when I 
was the head of the Young Cinema division of 
the Tokyo International Film Festival a number of 
years ago. He had made a film with Jude Law 
called Shopping 'N\\\ch I liked very much. It did- 
n’t win the festival but I contacted him to dis- 
tribute it in the United States, and it did quite 
well. We were talking, and he said he’d always 
liked Death Race 2000 and asked if I would give 
him sort of a free option to talk about doing it. I 
said go ahead, and with his agent Paul made a 
deal in which I got paid for the rights, and I went 
along as executive producer. 

Any there any other remakes of your past 
films in the works? 

I recently sold the rights to Rock 'n' Roll High 
Sc/700/ to Howard Stern of all people - he liked 
the film and he was a fan of the Ramones. And 
I’m going to remake Grand Theft Auto myself, so 
those two and Deathrace SOOOare the only ones 
I am probably going to do. 


Death Race 2000: David Cairadlne stars 
as ruthless racer Frankenstein. 
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What about your Poe films, have you ever 
thought about redoing those? 

I was pleased with the Poe pictures at the time I 
made them, and i see no real reason to revisit 
them. I might do one other of Poe’s [tales], 
though. As a matter of fact I was even thinking 
of doing a biography of Poe at one time. We’ve 
also talked a little bit about redoing Little Shop 
of Horrors, but at this stage I don’t plan to do any 
more remakes. 

In the past few years Asia has become a hot 
spot for horror. Have you had a chance to 
check out any recent Japanese 
films? 

I saw Ringu and a couple other 
Japanese horror films and 
thought they were really, really 
well made. I also liked the 
American remake, but I liked 
Ringu more - it was really fright- 
ening! Asians put a much different 
sensibility into their films. They’re 
based on Japanese culture but they’ve 
also integrated it with the American horror 
film style and come up with a crossbreed 
that works not only in Japan and North Amer- 
ica, but all around the world. 

What are your thoughts on the current state 
of genre film? 

I think that technically the state of filmmaking 
today is the best it’s ever been by far. Looking 


back at the films I made, the effects for that 
period were very good, but to many they don’t 
hold up to today's standards, although I think 
they still hold up quite well. As to the use of 
technology and the techniques available today, I 
think they’re not always used the best possible 
way. There’s still a lot you can do and convey 
without effects. The human imagination is the 
most powerful tool a filmmaker can exploit. If 
you look at a film like Robert Wise’s The Haunt- 
ing and compare it to what’s done in film today, 
you get an appreciation for the fear he generat- 
ed with sound effects and what you couldn’t 
see. 

There does seem to be this philosophy of 
“more is more” in filmmaking today, particu- 
larly genre filmmaking. 

And that’s not necessarily a bad thing, 1 might 
add. Our films never used a lot of blood and 
gore, for example, certainly not as much as they 
use today. Part of that was because the stan- 
dards were much stricter back when we made 
our films, but I don’t think we would have had 
blood flowing everywhere if we could get away 
with it. I can understand the reasons for it, but I 
think it’s really just a cheap, easy effect. I prefer 
to imply and suggest, and use suspense to 
frighten people. If 1 chopped a hand off in one 
film, I’d be compelled to chop off a leg in the 
next, a head in the one after that and it would 
just escalate out of control specifically for the 
purposes of satisfying that expectation. I can’t 
CDIfTIIIIED0NfAGE22... 
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'4 FROM ATOMIC-AGE MONSTERS TO COED WAR ALIENS, FINB.r-TIINEO Pffi UAPTATIONS TO 
'-J POST-APOCALYPTIC FREAK-OUTS, ANO SALIVATING PLANTS TO SLASp SLEEPGVERS, 

mmmmm the evolution of roger corman’s not-so-uttle si|ff muRORs. 


I In a world where low-budget B-horror 
films really are a dime a dozen, no one 
did it cheaper, faster and - more 
importantly - better than Roger Gor- 
man. With his own distinctive style of 
fluid direction, clever scripting and razor-sharp 
flashes of wit, Gorman has mined virtually every 
film genre during his career, even inventing a few 
along the way. Still, horror has always been 
something of a calling card for the notorious King 
of the B’s, the one area in which he made his 
biggest impact both artistically and commercially. 

Like most auteum, Gorman has always sought 
creative independence: it’s a theme tfiat often 
shows up in his films, but it can also be used to 
characterize his career right from its very auspi- 
cious beginnings. Working himself up from a 
fresh-faced messenger at Twentieth Gentury-Fox 
into a script analyst for a literary agency, Gor- 
man’s first flirtation behind the camera came 
when he sold low-budget house Allied Artists a 
co-authored script for a crime film called High- 
way Dragnet (^95A). 

Unimpressed with the final product. Gorman 
decided to tackle another film, this time as a pro- 
ducer. Shot for just $12,000, The Monster from 
tiie Ocean Floor (1 954) was a bargain basement 
horror flick scripted around a battle between a 
killer octopus and a new-fangled electric one- 
man submarine that the filmmaker secured free 
use of. The increase in creative control agreed 


with Gorman, as well as audi- 
ences, who made the film a 
success and gave the fledgling 
director a toe-hold in the rocky 
business of genre film. 

On the strength of his next 
production, the car chase 
movie The Fast and The Furi- 
ous (1954), Gorman landed a 
distribution deal with American 
Releasing (later American 
International Pictures), begin- 
ning one of his most celebrat- 
ed film affiliations. Settling into 
the director’s chair, Gorman 
tried his hand at everything 
from westerns to gangster 
films, cranking out as many as 
five or six films a year for drive-in double bills. 

Although still finding his voice, he helmed ttiree 
impressive alien invasion flicks in the mid-1950s 
for AlP that can be counted among die best of the 
Gold War shockers: It Conquered the World 
(1956). Attack of the Crab Monsters (1957), and 
Not of This Earth (1 957). Unlike similar horror/sci- 
fi quickies, Corman’s creature features were 
always deceptively well-scripted, balancing 
impressive atomic-age monsters with thoughtful 
character relationships, all while maintaining a 
sense of lighthearted fun. 

It wasn't until the 1960s, however, that he 


started to set trends rather 
than merely follow them. As 
he continued to make his 
mark as AlP’s most prolific 
and reliable workhorse. Gor- 
man and his brother Gene 
formed Rlmgroup, a produc- 
tion and distribution compa- 
ny that resulted in two of his 
most infamous films, A 
Bucket of Blood (1959) and 
The LlWe Shop of Horrors 
(1960). Corman’s fastest 
productions - A Bucket of 
Blood was shot in six days 
while The Little Shop of Hor- 
rors was filmed over two - 
ttiese darkly comic homor 
films were a major step away from the silly mon- 
ster humour of die '405 ^d ■50s, and proof pos- 
itive that he was beginning a creadve growth 
spurt. 

Taking the cheekiness of his earlier efforts like 
Not of This Earth to a higher level, each film fol- 
lowed a misguided nebbish willing to kill to gain 
the approval of others. Along with the less suc- 
cessful CreaWre From the Haunted Sea, these 
films came to epitomize die cinematic style Gor- 
man is still known for - cheap and quick, but with 
a knowing sense of humour, and a driving aspira- 
tion to entertain. 
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yet still playful adaptations of the works of 
Edgar Allan Poe for AIR With notably higher 
production values as well as bona fide stars, 
these Poe adaptetions, The House of Usher 
(1960), Pit and the Pendulum (1961), The 
Premature Burial (1962), Tales of Terror 
(1962), The Raven (1963), The Haunted 
Palace (1 963) and The Masque of the Red 
Deaf/7 (1964) remain Gorman’s most inven- 
tive works, each marked by an undeniable 
pre-psychedelic style: splotches of paint, 
skewed angles, colour filters and flashes of 
grotesque imagery. 

Helping to give the films an air of class 
was Vincent Price, who stars In all the Poe 
films except for The Premature Burial, 
alongside such other notable thespians as 
Peter Lorre, Ray Milland, Barbara Steele, 
Basil Rathbone and Boris Karloff. Between 
Poe projects, Gorman even squeezed in per- 
haps his finest directorial achievement, X: 
The Man with the X-Ray Eyes (1 963), a trag- 
ic sci-fi shocker that touches deeply on 
issues of religion and science, as well as 
slyly playing on one of Gorman’s pet 
themes; persistence of vision. 

As the 1960s ended in a haze of biker 
flicks and drug exploitation films for AIR 
Gorman realized his interest lay more with 
producing than directing. His recent success 
as the producer of Francis Ford Coppola’s 
Dementia 13 (1963) and Peter Bog- 
danovich’s Targets (1968) - both worthy 
horror films in their own right - convinced 
him to give up the director's chair and start 


ing directors, producers and actors, most of 
whom had grown up watching Gorman’s 
films and were determined to impress him. 

Taking advantage of looser censorship 
laws and the still-burgeoning drive-in mar- 
ket, New World Pictures launched between 
five and ten films a year, including horror 
gems like Curtis Hanson's debut, Sweet Kill 
(1973), which features former teen idol Tab 
Hunter as a sex-crazed killer, and Paul Bar- 
tel’s futuristic sports parody Death Race 
2000 (1975). Still, it's the unforgettable 
Piranha (1 978) that endures as the best hor- 
ror film from this period of Gorman’s career. 
Helmed by future Gremlins director Joe 
Dante from a script by pre-indie film hero 
John Sayles, Piranha is New World’s finest 
contribution to the genre, a frenetic satire on 
Jaws that stands up both as a spoof, and as 
a creepy nature-run-amok film. 

Once home video began to revolutionize 
the indusfry in the 1980s, die tremendous 
need for new product resulted in a major 
boom in genre film, and Gorman was once 
again in a prime position. Although he sold 
off New World in 1983, he sunk the money 
right back into a brand-new production 
company, Concorde-New Horizons, which 
became well known to horror fans for titles 
like Jim Wynorski's Chopping Mall (1986), 
Steve Miner's House (1986) and Amy Hold- 
en Jones’s feminist slasher flick The Slum- 
ber Party Massacre (1982) - inexpensive 
quickies tailored for the rental market, 
mostly shot on breakneck twelve-day 
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schedules. More importantly though, the King 
of the B’s influence could finally be seen 
steadily oozing into every last corner of mod- 
em fiimmaking, 

Corman sensibilities are in evidence as far 
back as Schlock (1973) and Young Franken- 
stein (1974) in the 1970s, but with certifiable 
blockbusters like Ghostbustei^ (1984) and 
Beetlejuice (1988) tapping into Gorman’s wry 
blend of comedic horror, the director watched 
the studios turn out the same kinds of films he 
had spent his life 
championing - only 
witi A-list budgets and 
stars. It helped that 
many of the directors 
making these films - 
big names like James 
Cameron, Joe Dante, 

Jonathan Demme, 

Martin Scorsese, and 
Ron Howard - were 
graduates of the Cor- 
man "schooi of film- 
making” themselves. 

Even The Little Shop of 
Horrors was revived as 
an off-Broadway musi- 
cal, resulting in a 1986 
Frank Oz remake that 
was unable match the original's wicked 
humour, despite having been made for S30 
million, more than 1 000 times Gorman’s origi- 
nal budget. 

With his popularity soaring, Corman was 
even coaxed into directing again for the first 
time in twenty years. Unfortunately, the recep- 
tion was lukewarm for the resulting film, Roger 
Carman’s Frankenstein Unbound (1990), but 


he bounced right back, executive producing 
Body Bags and Camosaur in 1 993. The former 
is a anthology movie for the US cable network 
Showtime, with segments byTobe Hooper and 
John Carpenter, which eventually led the net- 
work to give the producer his own 7V-movie 
showcase, floger Corman Presents. The series 
presented feature-lengtii remakes of his earli- 
er horror classics Not of This Earth, The Wasp 
Woman, A Bucket of Blood and Piranha, along 
with a slew of new titles like Black Scorpion, a 
campy female superhero 
feature that became an 
unexpected hit and gar- 
nered a 2001 series on the 
SciR channel. 

Even today, more than 50 
years after producing his 
first film. Corman continues 
to release several TV 
movies and straight-to- 
video films a year, with 
exploitable titles like 
Slaughter Studios (2002), 
DinoCroc (2004) and Scor- 
pios Gigantus (2005). Sure, 
the budgets may have got- 
ten bigger and the special 
effects more impressive, 
but through it all his film 
aesthetic has remained remarkably consis- 
tent. Hollywood may have since caught on to 
the filmmaker’s box office-igniting film formu- 
las, but they’ve yet to duplicate his success. 
Only Roger Corman could turn a two-week 
shooting schedule and a few thousand dollars 
into a certified genre classic, and for that, his 
influence on not only horror, but the entire 
movie business, is immeasurable. $: 
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deny that the "gross out” works, though; it’s just 
something I’m not a real fan of. 

What’s your take or} Uoyd Kaufman and 
Troma? Do you think diey are too extrenw or 
a natural extension of what you’re doing ? 

I think it’s an extreme natural extension - I’d use 
both words! One of the things that Lloyd does is 
to bring a sense of humour and showmanship to 
these films. Bill Castle was the master of that in 
the 1 950s and ’60s, where he wired the seats of 
the theatre to give people jolts, and had a skele- 
ton coming out from behind the screen. 1 was a 
friend of Bill’s and a great admirer of what he 
was doing, and I think Lloyd’s style is very much 
married to Bill’s. 

Even ttiough there’s a strong emphasis on 
sex, violence and gross-oute these days, vnll 
we ever see a return to the Oreatrical horror 
style of your Poe films? 

I think you might expect a little more theatrical 
horror in the future. The psychological undercur- 
rents of horror, I believe, remain the same, only 
they are expressed in different ways at different 
times. Maybe the audience today is looking for a 
slightly faster-paced film with more real jolts 
spaced throughout. Whereas in a picture like Pit 
and the Pendulum, I built the horror to the final 
scene; in today’s market you have to deliver 
something early in the film. The audience’s 
tastes have changed a little bit, they’ve been 
affected by MTV, by commercials and so forth, 
and they’re expecting faster, quicker jolts. 

Would you say that your production compa- 
ny, Concorde-New Horizons, is still in the 
business of setting fiimmaking trends, or are 
you content to just follow them? 

I’m not certain we are as original as we were a 
number of years ago, but we’re trying to be. I’m 
going to do a science fiction/horror film for the 
SciFi channel called Cyclops, based on the 
ancient Greek myth, and 1 think that may be 
somewhat original. I don’t think anyone’s gone 
back to the classics, as it were, and tried to 
make a horror film out of Greek mythology... 
well, probably somebody has, I just don’t 
remember. One thing I’ve learned, you never 
want to say, “This is an original idea,” because 



The Driller Killer wields his phallic weapon in 

TT>e dumber Party Massacre. 
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ith several movie projects constantly on the go, Roger Corman was 
never a filmmaker to rest on his laurels. Shortly after wrapping The 
Little Shop of Horrors, the filmmaker and a small cast and crew immedl- 


the public domain and are available on various bargain bin DVDs, they’ve 
never been collected together, much less with any extras, and that alone 
makes Retromedia's Roger Carman’s Puerto Rico Trilogy DVD a must for 



ately packed their bags and headed for Puerto Rico to take advantage of fans of the infamous producer/director, Each of the South Seas schlockers 


lucrative tax breaks offered for feature films. There, amongst the palm on this release are briefly introduced by the man himself, and presented 


trees and endless sandy coves, Corman cranked out 6aff/eo/ Stood /s/antf, with extra scenes shot for TV syndication, commentaries by star Betsy 


The Last Woman on Earth and Creature from the Haunted Sea in a fren- Jones-Moreland and director Joel Rapp, as well as twenty minutes of 


zied month of production. Although ail three films have since lapsed into badly digitized trailers for other early Corman classics. 


BATTLE OF BLOOD ISLAND (19801 

Produced by Corman and directed by Joel 
Rapp, Battle of Blood Island was the first film the 
crew shot, a World War II epic about Moe 
(Richard Devon) and Ken (Ron Kennedy), a pair 
of soldiers hiding In an Isolated island cave from 
their Japanese pursuers. Although the soldiers 
are amicable at first, with Moe having to care for 
the badly-wounded Ken, they eventually bicker 
and argue, putting their relationship, and their 
safety, at risk. Far too inexpensively shot to 
include much in the way of battle scenes, or 
action, for that matter. Battle of Blood Island is 
an extremely talkative, often bizarre buddy film 
based on a Philip Roth short story. The script 
does manage to wring some interesting charac- 
ter interactions out of this derivative set-up. but 
it remains a sub-par effort. Watch for Corman’s 
cameo as a soldier, though. 

THE LAST WOMAN ON EARTH 119681 

A notable improvement over the first film. The 
Last Woman on Earth begins when Earth’s sup- 


ply of oxygen inexplicably disappears for a few 
hours, and the only survivors are a rich gambler 
(Anthony Carbone), his newlywed wife (Betsy 
Jones-Moreland) and his lawyer (Robert Towne), 
who were scuba-diving in Puerto Rico at the 
time. Devastated, they go to an island resort to 
escape the piles of rotting bodies, but the 
lawyer’s jealousy over his client’s attractive 
spouse has both men at each other’s throats. 
Towne, also the film’s screenwriter, later wrote 
big-budget hits like Chinatown, and this film 
shows his flair for dialogue and complex rela- 
tionships. The sci-fi/horror elements are mostly 
downplayed in order to get to the dramatic meat 
of the story, but The Last Woman on Earth is an 
entertaining little picture in spite of its obvious 
budgetary shortcomings, and it’s the best repre- 
sentation of Corman’s quirky approach to low- 
budget filmmaking on this disc. 

CREATURE FROM THE HAUNTED SEA (19611 

Corman and company were enjoying the 
Puerto Rican sun too much to call it a day so 
they squeezed in one last film before returning 


home. A horror- 
comedy about the 
Cuban revolution, of 
all things. Creature 
is a disappointing 
effort that recycles 
the entire cast of 
The Last Woman on 
Earth as shady mob- 
sters trying to steal 
a chest of gold from 
a group of Cuban 
refuges they're smuggling to Puerto Rico. The 
double-crossing crew plan to scare away the 
others with tales of a "sea monster”, but when a 
laughable ping pong-eyed creature actually 
does show up, their crooked plan goes down the 
drain. There are a few chuckles to be had in the 
film, but screenwriter Chuck Griffith’s attempts 
at campy humour simply don’t work as well as 
they did on A Bucket of Blood and The Little 
Shop of Horrors, so the film reeks of cheap. The 
DVD presentation - a muddy print with a badly 
muffled soundtrack - doesn’t help matters, 
unfortunately. S 
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Roger Gorman built much of his career on bring* 
ing crazy creatures and murderous mutants to 
the screen. Here are ten of his most beloved. 


1. AUDREY: mumim>ffH6fmsm^] 

The lovably lethal human-hungry plant with loads 
of personality has ascended the world of low-bud- 
get horror to become a pop culture icon. 


2. PAUL JOHNSON: mSEi/ITHm!] 

Clad in a black suit and shades - to hide his pupil- 
less eyes - Johnson (Paul Birch) is a space vam- 
pire harvesting blood for his home planet. 


3. THE HUMANOIDS: 

fmtjumsmimiis>[m] 

These seaweed-covered man-fish creatures, creat- 
ed by Rob {The Thing) Bottin, repulsively ooze 
their way to shore in search of human mates. 


4. m CARNOSAURS: Ciummm 

Forget Jurassic Park - you gotta love dinos that 
attack hippies, gobble Clint Howard, and pop out 
of an insane scientist played by Dianne Ladd. 


5. BEULAH: irimiBBTis wmm) 

Beulah may resemble an upturned rutabaga with 
fangs (above), but this goofy, Paul Blaisdell- 
designed visitor from Venus spawns alien bats 
that implant mind-control devices into the locals! 


6. THE PIRANHAS: (1978) 

Clouds of bloody water and a disturbing feeding 
frenzy cry make these fishies truly fearsome after 
they get loose from a military holding tank. 


7. FRAIftBISTEi: OUWllJiCimiim] 

David Carradine’s leather-clad race car driver 
Frankenstein is a mass of twisted limbs and trans- 
planted body parts whose sadistic reputation has 
made him an anti-hero of the bloodthirsty future. 


8. RUSS THORN: 

mwmsiPmMmmmi] 

Russ (Michael Viliella) is a psychotic stalker who 
wields a giant phallic drill while whispering creepy 
endearments to his co-ed victims. 


9 MUTANT CRABS’ 

umagfmmmismmi] 

The eerie clacking of giant killer claws signals the 
arrival these atomic-bom sand crabs out to lunch 
on the tasty brains of investigating scientists. 


M. THE WASP WOMAN: m WJiSP wmjufim^] 

Thanks to a de-ageing royal jelly, the head of a 
cosmetics firm (Susan Cabot) grows hairy anten- 
nae and devours her male victims. . . whole. ^ 

Paul Corupe 
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somebody will always say “You’re forgetting the rior to film. As that happens, it opens more and 
silent German Expressionist film of 1 921 and more opportunities for independents, 
then you're trapped! [Laughs] 



Where do you think the future of B-horror 
lies? 

1 think that the future for B-horror films will be 
very difficult because the majors are now mak- 
ing the types of horror and science fiction films 
we were making in the 1 950s and ’60s. They’re 
making them bigger, and I have to admit, proba- 
bly better. If there is a future for the B-horror film 
- and 1 do think there is one - it will be a style 
of filmmaking more dependent on the psycholo- 
gy and less dependent on the special effects. 
That doesn’t mean these films will have no 
effects, because the costs of computer graphics 
and other effects are coming down all the time, 
but the “effects" type of horror film will be dom- 
inated by the more expensive studio films, while 
the less expensive ones will be driven more by 
originality and creativity in the narrative. At the 
same time, technology is improving at an 
increasing rate. I’m a strong believer in high- 
definition cameras - you can now get quality 
equal to 35mm film with high-def at a far 
cheaper price, and in the near future the price 
will drop even more and the quality will be supe- 


What is the most important thing any film- 
maker needs to know to be a success? 

In a word: preparation. It’s the most important 
rule, be it if working on a low-budget or a big- 
budget film. You’ve only got a certain number of 
days to shoot so you better spend those days 
shooting, not figuring out what you’ve got to 
shoot. You have all the time in the world to fig- 
ure it out before you start by planning your pic- 
ture thoroughly. But know, however, that even if 
you plan your film to the last detail, you’ll never 
anticipate everything and shouldn’t. You will find 
that what you planned may not always work, 
that you may come up with new ideas, that your 
actors may come up with new ideas. You should 
always be receptive to that. If you can work it 
out in advance before you film, you can shoot 
according to plan but still have room to incorpo- 
rate new ideas. That’s been the key to my suc- 
cess in business, in film, and in life. $: 




Uampires on the battlefields! 


Russia, 1941. The mightg Qennan anng has smasheh its wag through a crippleh 
Russian hefence. But there are harher anh more hangerous things on the 
battlefielhs than the na;i war-machine. An elite cahre of Rumanian uampires 
has begun attaching the Russian troops, leaning their corpses hraineh of blooh 
anb wearing expressions of complete terror! 
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Believe it or not, for the last 25 years children’s horror 
literature has gained popularity at an astonishing rate. 
From Bunnicula to Barker, Rue Morgue investigates the 
recent renaissance of this unusual genre movement. 



A Modern History of 
Children’s Horror Literature 


by Monica S. Kuebler 


0 one will ever love a story the way a 
w kM 1()ves a story, whether told in a 
I V novel or as a ghost tale furtively 
1 ^ whispered around a campfire. That’s 
because no adult has an imagination 
quite like that of a child, where monsters might 
be real and lurking just under the bed. It’s sur- 
prising then, that until the last quarter century so 
few horror books were available specifically for 
the under-sixteen set. Sure, there were the fairy 
tales of the Brothers Grimm and Struwwelpetter 
(RM#10j, the twisted imaginings of now-classic 
authors like Roald Dahl {Charlie and the Choco- 
late Factory, The Witched) and Lewis Carroll 
(Alice in Wonderland), the sometimes creepy 
mysteries foisted upon junior 
sleuths Nancy Drew and the 
Hardy Boys and, of course, the 
occasional collection of ghost 
stories for kids. 

But those looking for true hor- 
ror were forced to graduate to 
adult-oriented authors like 
Stephen King, Edgar Allan Poe or 
H.P. Lovecraft early on, or else 
settle for the kitschy movie tie-in 
books that had just begun to 
appear (and are enjoying some- 
thing of a revival today). Others 
simply opted for reading young 
adult sci-fi or dark fantasy like C.S. Lewis’s The 
Chronicles of Narnia and J.R.R Tolkien’s The 
Hobbit, both of which were much more readily 
attained. 

This began to change in the late ’70s and 
early ’80s, however, as publishers discovered 
the vast, untapped market for children’s horror. 
The Choose Your Own Adventure books effec- 
tively entertained youngsters by providing other- 



worldly and sometimes chilling tales that 
required participation by way of choosing an 
action (which would then direct the reader to a 
specific page) to further the story. Similarly, 
1979’s rather tame Bunnicula (see sidebar) 
proved a modern genre success, but one that 
would pale - like the titular character’s drained 
veggies - in comparison to the impact Christo- 
pher Pike (Chain Letter, Die SoftlYj and R.L Stine 
(Goosebumpd) would have on kids’ horror less 
than ten years later - an impact that would firm- 
ly cement it as a viable and profitable commod- 
ity in the youth fiction market. 

Both Pike and Stine targeted young teens, 
often setting their tales in high schools and 
weaving their terrors out of dat- 
ing, peer pressure and other 
teenage social scenarios. Their 
young protagonists were often 
stalked or targeted by an 
unknown assailant, ex- 
boyfriend/girlfriend, or question- 
ably supernatural force - typically 
egged on by infidelity, jealousy, a 
hunger for revenge or even some- 
thing as prosaic as a character’s 
failure to obey a chain letter. With 
covers that mostly featured 
attractive teens and taglines like 
"Dream date... or nightmare?”, 
they were the deposable horror equivalent of 
The Babysitters Club and the Sweet Valley High 
books, and certainly not high literature. 

Pike’s first successful series, Fear Street led 
to the creation of his notorious Goosebumps 
franchise in the 1990s (aimed at slightly 
younger readers) and his most recent endeavor 
The Nightmare Room books, which embrace a 
decidely more Twilight Zo/?e-esque aesthetic. 
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“New children’s genre authors have emerged 

BY THE DOZENS. MANY DRIVEN TO WRITE FOR KIDS 
BY THE SHEER DEMAND FOR YOUNG ADULT TITLES.” 


Both Pike and Stine have dozens of young adult 
horror novels to their names and novels by both 
are still prominently stocked in bookstores 
today, however, like Bunnicula before them, their 
heyday too has passed. And what came next 
would change the face of children’s literature 
overnight. 

While not horror in itself, any history on this 
subject would be remiss if it were it to overlook 
the far-reaching effects of the Harry Potter phe- 
nomenon. J.K. Rowling’s record- 
breaking series, which debuted in 
1997, almost instantly drew 
emphasis away from stories like 
Pike’s and Stine’s (that were often 
set in ordinary high schools fea- 
turing ordinary teens) and 
slammed the supernatural back 
into clear focus. What’s more, 
adults began rushing into stores 
and buying the books in droves - 
not for their children but for them- 
selves! Suddenly it was “okay" for 
grown-ups to read kids’ lit, and 
with that admission once again the market 
changed and grew. 

Since Harry Potter made its first international 
headlines, new children’s genre authors have 
emerged by the dozens, many driven to write for 
kids by the sheer demand for young adult titles. 
This includes Lemony Snicket (p.31), whose A 
Series of Unfortunate Events novels for grade 
schoolers have launched him into literary super- 
stardom. The treacherous, downbeat series of 


tales concerning three young orphans who are 
relentlessly pursued by a murderous Count have 
not only sold in the millions but in 2004 were 
adapted into a defanged big-budget holiday fea- 
ture. 

Then there’s Gris Grimly (see sidebar, p. 29), 
who has carved out a smaller but unique niche 
of his own by writing and illustrating spooky 
rhyming storybooks that not only appeal to the 
genre's youngest readers (four to eight-year- 
olds) but also to adults who are 
not afraid to embrace their inner 
child. For the older set, Ireland’s 
Darren Shan (p. 28) offers up his 
gory young adult Cirque Du Freak 
series about the trials and tribula- 
tions of a teenage half-vampire. 
These books have become so 
popular they even landed a covet- 
ed spot on the New York Times 
Bestseller List. 

Even genre giant Clive Barker 
(p.SO) - who’s long confessed an 
honest desire to write for children 
- has followed up his successful 1993 offering 
The Thief of Alwaysv/'\[U Abaratand its sequel: a 
pair of dark fantasy novels for children. Both 
received great acclaim and inspired several 
other horror scribes to try their hand at writing 
for kids (including Canada’s Edo Van Belkom: 
Army of the Dead, Wolf Pack). 

So join us as Rue Morgue takes a look at this 
new crop of writers who are making headlines 
with genre fiction for kids. 
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Deborah and James Howe 

Simon & Schuster 


A vampire rabbit, a paranoid cat that 
reads Poe. and a dog that narrates. 
Quirky, sure, but nothing that would 
‘ suggest the sheer staying power of 
Bunnicula, a 98-page children’s novel that 
has remained in print for 25 years. 

Found in a movie theatre during a screen- 
ing of Dracula, a rabbit is brought home by 
the Monroe family, who names it Bunnicula. 
The two household pets, Chester the cat and 
Harold the dog, are naturally curious about 
the new addition until Chester decides some- 
thing is amiss about the little black and white 
rabbit, that Inexplicably seems to escape 
from his cage in order to drain vegetables of 
their juices. Deciding that Bunnicula is a vam- 
pire, Chester devises a number of plans to foil 
it’s feeding habits. 

When the book was first released in 1979, 
few children’s publishers were embracing 
genre tales (R.L Stine 
didn’t start his Fear 
Street horror series 
until the mid'1980s). 
Mysteries a la the 
Hardy Boys and 
Nancy Drew were still 
popular, but would 
soon find themselves 
displaced by Judy 
Blume’s coming-of- 
age stories and other 
soap opera-esque 
teen tripe. Children 
with a taste for the macabre had little choice 
beyond the classics, at least until the youth 
horror book boom of ttie ’80s and the popular 
children's Point Horror series (Mother's 
Helper, The Accident} that would follow. 

While Bunnicula can't compete with the 
dark tone of current children’s genre tales 
(where plots centre around more serious 
threats than a vegetable-sucking vamp rab- 
bit), for the eight to twelve-year-olds of the 
early ’80s - whose introduction to monsters 
was typically through the antics of Scooby’ 
doo and sanitized versions of the Grimm’s 
fairy tales - it was perfect. Without a doubt, 
Its popularity (five sequels to the book are still 
in print) helped pave the way for the contem- 
porary children’s horror genre as a whole. 

Monica S. Kuebler 





Irish author Darren Shan tells modern morality tales 
under the guise of gory, monster-filled fiction for teens. 



A teenage boy returns home to find 
his family eviscerated by demons 
who quickly set their sights on him. 
Another boy attends an illegal freak 
i show where he steals a spider that 
puts a lethal bite on his close friend, leaving the 
thief to choose between his life and his buddy’s. 
Either plot would be very much at home in a 
mainstream horror paperback, but Irish author 
Darren Shan (who also writes adult sci-fi/fanta- 
sy novels under his real name Darren O’Shaugh- 
nessy) crafts these particular tales specifically 
for teenage boys. 

“You have to be aware when you are writing, 
that you are writing for children and not for 
adults,” Shan tells Rue Morgue about his 
approach to teenage fare. “My barometer is: 
anything that I would feel uncomfortable reading 
in a classroom situation, 1 won’t put in the 
book.” He adds that the biggest taboo in writing 
for young boys is the inclusion of anything even 
remotely sexual, which tends to make publish- 
ers run scared. To that end, he writes these 
books under the Darren Shan pseudonym to 
keep his younger readers from seeking out his 
grown-up works. 

Raised on a diet of Hammer films and collec- 
tions by the likes of Poe and M.R. James, Shan 
- like many kids - loved all things horrific, but 



he’s quick to point out just how few horror nov- 
els were available for youngsters when he was 
growing up. 

“I’ve always enjoyed children's books, even 
when I was a teenager and in 
my early twenties. I still like 
reading kids’ books like the 
great Roald Dahl books and 
so on,” says Shan about his 
early inspiration. “I’d always 
had it in the back of my mind 
that I'd like to try writing for 
children one day, but I didn’t 
have a story.” 

The tale Shan eventually 
settled on is one told in the 
first person by a narrator 
who shares the same name 
as the author. In his Cirque 
Du freak series, young “Dar- 
ren Shan” agrees to become 
a vampire’s assistant and a 
haif-vampire himself in order 
to save his friend’s life, which is in danger only 
because of Darren’s thievery. As a half-vampire, 
he must fake his own death and leave his fami- 
ly behind forever. 

The twelve books that follow focus on the 
challenges of his dangerous new life. Darren’s 


not spared from seeing his friend gored and 
mutilated by a werewolf, nor is he sheltered 
from more dangerous vampires who see 
humans only as prey. Given the, amount of vio- 
lence and gore in Shan’s nov- 
els, it’s surprising that (unlike 
the less violent Harry Potter 
and Lemony Snicket books, 
see p.31) he’s managed to 
escape being banned in 
schools. 

“I thought I would [get 
banned] when I started out 
seven years ago because this 
is a book about circus freaks, 
vampires and drinking blood,” 
Shan admits. “But there's 
never been any backlash. I do 
actually spend a lot of time 
trying to make 'die books as 
moral as possible.” 

Since Shan tours extensive- 
ly through schools and 
libraries reading from and discussing his works, 
it’s not surprising that he’s very conscious of 
both the needs and desires of his young audi- 
ence. 

‘Tm not a preacher,” he says. “1 don’t like to 
preach to readers through my books but I do try 



Illustration by Liam Bttgerald. 






'^CtuWrens Horr^T^ 

“I THINK ff YOU ABE INTERESTED IN HORROR, 

you’re interested from a young age.” 

Darren Shan 


to work in - 1 wouldn’t say messages 
‘ - sort on I try to 

■ work my viewpoint of the world into 
the books, but I'm not totally heavy- 
handed about It.” 

The characters in Shan’s novels, 
like in real life, must deal with the 
consequences of their actions, conse- 
quences which are often difficult or 
life-threatening. This element of 
morality in the author's works does 
not, however, detract from the gore or 
horror, but simply raises them above 
more typical soap operatic teenage 
fare. 

But Shan’s also quick to interject: 
“I’m not trying to impress younger 
readers by throwing in as much gore as I can. When a scene calls for blood- 
shed, I let the blood flow but I don’t pad the books with blood.” 

His newest series, The Demonata, which kicked off earlier 
this year, is surprisingly even more brutal and bloody than his 
first. In the introductory book. Lord Loss, teenage hero Grubbs 
Grady is burdened by the sudden discovery that werewolfism 
runs in his family and the only way to stop the transformation 
is to challenge and win a duel with a bloodthirsty demon and 
its equally horrible minions. It’s a duel that requires both men- 
tal skill and physical prowess - where losing leads to 
inevitable and painful death. 

But horrific plotlines and unexpected deaths are only one 
aspect of what draws young readers to Shan’s books. His fic- 
tion puts youngsters in adult situations with fantastical ele- 
ments, inviting them to escape their own mundane realities. 

“From day one kids were really enthusiastic, they loved the whole dark- 
ness of it, the secrecy, the fact that they’re reading about a child, and that 
the child is [telling] the story and there’s mostly kids in the book,” he says. 
“But they also like the fact that it doesn’t shy away from adult issues.” 

Shan’s books seem to have a universal and ageless appeal - they’ve sold 
more than ten million copies, and have been a great success in his home- 
land and North America, as well as in Japan and Taiwan, where the majori- 
ty of readers are, surprisingly, adults. Universal Pictures even optioned the 
first three books in the Cirque Du Freak series last year, though as of press 
time, no new developments on the project have been reported. 

“Adults read horror books but they didn’t start to get interested in horror 
when they were seventeen, eighteen, nineteen years of age; that interest 
has been there since they were really young," Shan muses about the impor- 
tance of literature for kids. “I think if you are interested in horror, you’re 
interested from a young age, so it’s important to feed younger readers 
because I’m sure there are would-be horror readers who’ve sort of fallen by 
die wayside because there weren’t horror books around when they were 
kids.” 

For more info on Darren Shan visit darrenshan.com. * 




“A small wicked girl named Michelle 
Was locked in a large pumpkin shell. 

Her good father Peter. 

A known pumpkin eater, 

6 Forgot...and ate her as well." 

ris Grimly chooses the rhyming approach for his children’s 
. , books, but unlike people like Dr. Seuss and Struwwelpeter, the 
artist/writer/poet’s weird work is aimed ambivalently at kids, even 
though he’s worked with children’s authors for the better part of his 
career. With many (typically goth-inclined) adults 
^ reading and collecting his books, macabre art, toys 

and clothing - which he's developed into a line 
called Mad Creator Productions - Grimly’s work 
possesses the same ageless quality and endurance 
of writers like Heinrich Hoffmann and the Brothers 
h Grimm. He’s adapted the works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
retold the tale of Pinocchio and spun a love story 
about two ghouls names Boris and Bella, to name a 
. few. With a sequel to his book Wicked Nursery 

— Rhymes (RM#36} coming in 2006 (preview pictured 

above). Grimly shares a few words about his craft. 

How do you go about telling a horror story for kids? 

I tell the stories the way I like them to be told. I don't deliberately 
write or illustrate for children, I just have a childlike soul to me. Even 
when I do more adult books (like Edgar Allan Poe's Tales of Mystery 
and Madness or Sleepy Hollovi/i they are told in a tongue-in- 
cheek/comic-like way. 

Why do you choose the rhyming route over prose? 

I think that comes from my love for authors like Dr. Seuss, Shel Sil- 
verstein, Heinrich Hoffmann and Edward Gorey. I write in prose as 
well. I’ve just never published any of it. 

Why are children so interested in horror and the monstrous? 
Good question. I can only speak for myself. As a child, I was attract- 
ed to monsters because I felt 1 could relate to them. They were 
always neglected, misunderstood, shunned and ridiculed. 

Are there any boundaries you do not cross? 

Not intentionally.... 
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T here are few individuals in the genre capable of resisting type- 
casting better than Clive Barker. He does so not because he's 
afraid of being stuck in a creative rut, but because in the uni- 
verse of his imagination there are no ruts. As he’s demon- 
strated over the years, he can write dark fantasy for children 
as deftly as he handles perverse hard horror for adults. 

After publishing his first children’s fable The Thief of Always in 1993 


hundreds of paintings he’d created between books since the late ’90s. 

In 2004, the series’ eagerly anticipated second installment, Abarat 2: 
Days of Magic, Nights of War, reached the public. And though Barker had 
already written the 489-page manuscript once and thrown it out because 
he hated it, his rewrite was well-received. The strange story of Candy 
Quakenbush and her attempt to stop Christopher Carrion from establish- 
ing a “Permanent Midnight” throughout the 25 islands (each of which rep- 


(which he calls “the easiest thing I’ve ever written”), Barker didn’t take his resent an eternal single hour of the day) of Abarat has become extremely 
next stab at children’s fiction until nine years later with Abarat: The First popular with all ages. 

Book of Hours (Harper Collins), the first entry in an ambitious illusfrated Barker takes a break from the Abarat 3 paintings to chat with Rue 
mythology he envisioned as a quartet. The story - Barker’s own ^fiic tale Morgue. 
in the vein of The Wizard of Oz and \he /Vam/a books - was inspired by the 


You had already established your career as a 
hard horror writer, so what happened to 
make you want to visit children’s fiction? 
Though The Thief of Always is my first published 
children’s piece, there are two that precede it: 
one written when I was around twelve that’s 
published in Douglas Winter’s biography on me 
[The Dark Fantastir^, and one written when I 
was about seventeen called A Candle In The 
Cloud, which I liked a lot, and I sent out to pub- 
lishers and actually had one who wanted to pub- 
lish it with a few changes. But I was about to go 
to university and it became really hard for me to 
focus on both things, so I let It go, grew up and 
put it all behind me. And then in my late- 
30s/early-40s I wrote The Thief of Always and 
just had the best time writing it. My publishers 
weren’t that keen on publishing the story so I 
told them I'd give it to them for a buck; they 
agreed and regretted it in the end. [Laughs] But 
it’s interesting that I came quite close to becom- 
ing a children’s author before I was anything 
else. 
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Do you think your reputation as a writer of 
intense sexu^ity and horror affects your 
goals as a miter of dark fantasy for chil- 
dren? 

It’s really hard to know that frankly, but I would 
have to say It does. I think people are a little 
more suspicious of me than I want them to be. 
Inevitably an adult who knows who I am as a 
writer of adult fiction is going to be looking at a 
book with my name on it that they intend to take 
home to their kids, and they may be thinking, 
“Wait a second, this is HellralserQm Barker - 
can a leopard really change its spots?” 

o 

Are there any boundaries diat you don’t 
cross when it comes to writing children’s fic- 
tion? 

Absolutely, I won’t use curse words, there’s no 
sexual content whatsoever, and when it comes 
to the horror I will use a vocabulary which allows 
the younger readers to imagine to the limit to 
which they wish to imagine to. That is to say, I 
will put some pretty horrific imagery in my 


books, particularly in Abarat 2 for instance - 
there’s some really, really dark stuff - but the 
vocabulary is ambiguous so that an older reader 
can really get Into the scary shit and a younger 
reader may get a little ways there but not all of 
the way there. 

Why do you Oiink children are so attracted to 
horror? 

For the same reasons that we are all attracted to 
horror: it goes to forbidden areas. It goes to the 
places we’re not supposed to look, and I think 
death is an even greater mystery to children 
than It is to adults. 

What is the status 0 f Abarat 3? 

I’m painting and plotting. As soon as I’ve deliv- 
ered The Scarlet Gospels [hard horror antholo- 
gy], which I’m writing right now - it’s a big fuck- 
er - and will be published probably In late 2006, 
my job will be to just dig straight into Abarat 3, 
then Abarat 4. ^ 








hen editors at the publishing hous- 
es asked me if I’d be interested in 
writing for children, I said no," says 
Daniel Handler, the man behind 
Lemony Snicket “I thought it was a 
very terrible idea, but despite my thought I 
began to have the story in my head of three chil- 
dren pursued by an evil Count. And I thought the 
only thing that was sort of more horrifyingly funny 
than one book about children puieued by an evil 
Count would be thirteen books about children 
being pursued by an evil Count.” 

And thus A Series of Unfortunate Events was 
bom. The novels, which follow ttie tragic lives of 
three clever young orphans (Klaus, Violet and 
Sunny Baudelaire) who find themselves relent- 
lessly pursued by a murderous villain (Count 
Olaf), have garnered a huge following amongst 
youngsters and adults alike. In 
2004 a big-budget filmic adap- 
tation of the firet three vol- 
umes, starring Jim Carrey, was 
released just in time for the hol- 
iday season. But even Handler 
himself, who considers these 
books more in tune with the 
Gothic works of yesteryear than 
modem horror, has difficulty 
explaining their sudden and 
immense popularity. 

“I didn’t know anything about children’s litera- 
ture when I started writing it, except vague mem- 
ories of books that I had read when I was very 
young, and so I proceeded to try to ttiink of some- 
thing that would be interesting,” he confesses. 

Although most of the bloodshed is left to kids’ 
imaginations, the books still come loaded with 
plenty of macabre happenings. Count Olaf and his 
equally treacherous associates murder more than 
one of ttie Baudelaires’ guardians ~ most memo- 



rably their paranoid Aunt Josephine who’s uncer- 
emoniously tossed over the side of a boat and 
devoured by man-eating leeches in the second 
book. The Wide Window. Snicket also takes sev- 
eral thematic cues from Edward Gorey, with 
chiaroscuro illustrations by Brett Helquist (pic- 
tured above), and stories set in myriad sombre 
locales, including a boarding school where each 
building on campus is shaped like a tombstone, 
and a town perpetually covered in black crows. 

“Tragedy comes naturally to me,” Handler 
explains of the books’ macabre flavour. “When I 
try to blink of an interesting story it usually ends 
up being perilous in some way. In fact I am unable 
to think of a book that I've enjoyed that doesn't 
either have the threat of something dreadful hap- 
pening or something dreadful happening. So I 
suppose it’s just peculiar to my nature.” 

Each story is narrated by Snicket - more than 
just a clever pseudonym, the fictitious author 
character has his own mysterious back story, one 
inexplicably entangled with the Baudelaires’. This 
mystery surrounding Snicket generated enough 
curiosity amongst fans to warrant the publication 
of afictional "unauthorized" biography earlier this 
year. But at the onset. Handler’s publishers were 
wary about the approach, particularly how the 
author would handle his publicity obligations. As it 
turns out, Handler “represents” Snicket on behalf 
of the fictional author/narrator during book tours 
and other public appearances. 

"When tile first books [came out] the publisher 
asked a very sensible question of how I would go 
out and talk about these books if the author was 
this mysterious person,” Handler says. “I went 
and heard another children’s author speak and 
she said that what she liked to do was remove the 
mystery from children’s writing. And I couldn’t 
imagine why anyone would want to do that - 
remove the mystery from writing.” 



And while writing for younger audiences does 
mean shorter sentences, more formulaic story- 
lines and less complex ideas, like J.K. {Hairy Pot- 
ter) Rowling, Handler doesn’t dumb his books 
down for children. Instead he gives definitions for 
the larger words in darkly humorous asides, often 
speaking directiy to the reader. Handler’s novels 
are also not immune to zealous groups who seek 
to censor his books. 

"I was banned from one school district in the 
American South, and also I’ve appeared on a few 
lists of books people are concerned about,” Han- 
dler admits. “I never tried to write a book that 
everyone would like and so I would actually be 
disappointed if the books were universally 
beloved; that would make me a little nauseous I 
think.” $: 
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DAVE DEVRIES RE-IMAGINES CHILDREN'S ART 
INTO NIGHTMARISH OIL PAINTINGS IN A NEW 
BOOK CALLED THE MONSTER ENGINE. 


by Jovanka Vuckovic 

(including top-tier titles for both Marvel and DC) 
and trading cards, Devries now devotes a great 
deal of time to an unusual art project in which he 
takes innocent children’s drawings and renders 
them disturbing through a process he detaiis in a 
fascinating new illustrated book called The Mon- 
ster Engine: An Experiment with Chiidren'sArt. In it 
he reveals the mechanism by which he transforms 
primitive yet creative crayon, pencil and marker 
sketches into strangely lifelike oil-painted mon- 


ids love monsters. When they put pen to 
paper the result is often demented 
images of themselves or curious crea- 
I tures pulled from the landscape of tiieir 
vivid imaginations - which are most fer- 
tile and liberal when ttiey’re young. Art by children 
is consistentiy dreamlike and regularly defies logic, 
which makes it all the more appealing to surrealist 
Dave Devries. 

Though most well known for his work in comics 
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strosities, accompanied by interviews 
with the original artists (ages ranging 
from three to eight). 

“I was on the beach in 1 998 when my 
niece Jessica took my sketchbook 
hostage and drew a bunch of stuff in it,” 

Devries tells Rue Morgue about the origin 
of the concept. “When I found the book I 
was upset because kids really grind the 
pencil into the page. You have this carved 
impression that exists for the next 30 
pages, it really distracts you when you 
are trying to draw something new. But I 
started to look at the drawings and relaxed a bit; 
that was when it hit me. I thought, ‘Wouldn't it be 
cool to see this drawing fleshed out?” 

That inspired the artist to collect monster draw- 
ings from other children. He tiien projected the 
illustrations onto a wall, faithfully retraced each 
line, and painted a new image - using acrylic, air- 
brush and coloured pencil. 

“The whole reasoning behind this method 
came from painting without reference photos - 
basically adding volume, texture and atmospher- 
ic conditions to cartoons,” Devries explains, “t 
thought, ‘if I could make The Hulk look three- 
dimensional, then why not the No! No! No! Mon- 
ster?’” 



By putting the drawings through this “monster 
engine” he brought to life bizarre beings with 
names like Happy Face (a subterranean potato- 
like creature that throws “hearts tiiat look like 
they came from real bodies” at people on Valen- 
tine's Day), No! No! No! (a lizard-like alien that 
“eats spaghetti and peoples”) and Big Fat Footie 
(a gooey green blob that “sticks to tiie bottom of 
the planet”). 

Devries, who learned to paint at age 21 , admite 
that his particular style suited the nightmarish 
anti-logic of children’s art because he never 
learned formal perspective himself. 

“I learned to hide my inability through distortion 
of people and places - a made-up, twisted ver- 
sion of formal perspective,” he says. “So I con- 
nect with [children’s] sense of distortion. They are 
also creatively lawless, I respecttheir ability to, by 
sheer ignorance of criticism, tell us all to ‘ftjck 
off.’ I connect with them as outlaws." 

Though it's taken seven years to complete, tiie 
response to The Monster Engine has been phe- 
nomenal. With art submissions coming in from all 
over the country, Devries ^ready has plans for a 
follow-up book in the next year or two. For the 
Monster Engine 2 he plans on taking the idea a 
step further by fleshing out stories based on the 
art and ideas in tiie original Monster Engine. 

“I want to create a storybook," he reveals. “I 
see them as living creahires so why not share 
tiiat?” 


For more on Devries or to purchase a 
personally inscribed copy of the book, visit 
themonsterengine.com. % 



B'j: S:r:L ■ J 



The Monsters: (left) Big Blok, (top) Big Fat Footie, and (bottom) “Old Scratch" and The Fish. 
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CIHEMA WASTELAND 

Drive-in era movies and memorabilia 
Strongsville, Ohio 

wvvw.cineniawasteland.com _ 

WORID HORROR CONVENTION 

Horror Lit Expo 
San Francisco, California 

www.whc 2006 .org 


FANGORIA'S WEEKEND OF HORRORS ] 

Burbank, California 

www.creationent.com/cal/dod.htm 

"nilONSTERBASH^ 

International classic monster movie 
convention and expo 
Pittsburgh, PA 

www.cr eepyclassics.com/bash.html ^ 


jMMu/utr 22-29 


feettuMT 16-20 


TEXAS FRI6HTMARE WEEKEND 

Grapevine, Texas 

www.texasfrightmareweekend.com 


CHILLER THEATRE 

Memorabilia and collectors’ expo 
with celebrities 
Secaucus, New Jersey 

www.chillertheatre.com 


HADNTK 

Horror, Haunt and Halloween Expo 
Los Angeles, California 

www.hauntx.com 

CSSPSH 

TRANSWORLD'S NATIONAL 
HADNTED AHRAGTIONS SHOW 

Wholesaler's convention 
(not open to general public) 
Rosemont, Illinois 

www.transworldexhlbits.com 



National convention and tradeshow for haunted 
attraction and Halloween industries 
Denver, Colorado 

www.hauntcon.com 

MONSTER-MANIA CON 5 

Cherry Hill, New Jersey 

www.monstermania.net 


COMIC-CON INTERNATIONAL 

San Diego, California 

www.comic-con.org 


FLASHBACK WEEKEND HORRO RAMA 
DRIVE-IN AND CONVENTION 

Rosemont, Illinois 

www.flashbackweekend.com 






Ocneen 13-K 


ROCK AND SHOCK 

Monsters, Music and Mayhem 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

www.rockandshock.com 


OcToeen 13-15\ 


SCREAKIFEST 

Coral Springs, Florida 

www.spookyempire.com 


i 0cneett27-30 


CHILUR THEATRE 


July-Auuvst (TBA) 


OcToeen /8‘22' 


FAHTASY FiLMFEST NEW YORK CITY HORROR FILM FESTIVAL 

Germany (various cities) New York, New York 

www.fantasyfilmfest.com www.nychorrorfest.com 


July 6-2H 
FANTASIA FILM FESTIVAL 

Montreal, Quebec 

www.fantasiafestival.cam 

August 25-22* 
FRI6HTFEST 

London, England 

www.frightfest.co.uk 


OcTOBeu 18-22 
AHER DARK FILM FESTIVAL 

Toronto, Ontario 


OcToeeu 20-22* 

THE HOLLYWOOD HORROR SCI-FI 
AND FANTASY FILM FESTIVAL 

Hollywood, California 

www.hollywoodawards.com/horror.html 



Erie, Pennsylvania 


Memorabilia and collectors expo 

with celebrities ^ 

Secaucus, New Jersey 

www.chillertheatre.com 


OcToeeu TBA 

SOUTH AFRICAN HORROR FESTACULAR 

Cape Town/Johannesburg, South Africa 

www0.sun.ac.za/putp/?p=45 

Ocroeeu T6A 
THE INTERNATIONAL HORROR 
AND SCI-FI FILM FESTIVAL 

Tempe, /Arizona 
www.horrorscifi.com 


NoYehteett TBA 


SITGES FANTASTIC FILM FESTIVAL 

Catalonia, Spain 

www.sitges.com 


5€pr€Me€tt 7-16 


Toronto International Film Festival: 
Midnight Madness 
Toronto, Ontario 
www.e.bell.ca/filmfest/ 


S€PT€MB€tl 22-0CT0B€B 1 


EERIE HORROR FILM FESTIVAL 


http://www.eeriehorrorfest.com 







I t’s time once again for Rue Morgue to take stock of the past year in fear. This time 'round we’ve 
added several new categories and ditched a couple of old ones to bring you what we hope is an 
insightful overview of 2005. It wasn’t easy either, being a lean year in terms of exceptional horror 
films. 

As the RM staff hashed out tiiese picks, voices were raised, arguments raged, and fangs were 
bared, but when the blood finally pooled we begrudgingly agreed on some entries and unanimously 
championed others. 

For example, of all the material there was to choose from (some respectable indies and way too 
many flaccid remakes and zombie movies). Alexandre Aja’s flawed Haute Tension {RM#37} came out 
on top. Though we agreed it was a powerhouse of French hard horror, we were split on whether or 
not the jarring twist ending was a deal breaker. Despite this, it was still the ballsiest release of the 
year. 

Love it, hate it, debate it - this is 2005 in review. 


BIST mmi HIM 

Haute Tension (a.k.a. High Tension) 

Lions Gate Films 

BIST INDIt FCAIUm 
The Manson Famiiy 

Dark Sky Films 

BIST SHOUT HIM 
Aftermath 

Unearthed Films 

MOST INNOVAHVE CONCEPT 
Broken Saints 

Long Tail Fleleasing 

BEST FIRST ECATUSi 
Woif Creek 

Dimension Films 

GUUHEST PLEASURE 
House of Wax (2005) 

Warner Bros. 

BEST (NEW) KILLER 

“The Kiiier” (Haute Tension) 


BEST DEATH SCENE 
Haute Tension 

(Alex’s mother hacked to pieces in the 
bedroom.) 

60RIEST SCENE 
Land of the Dead - 
Unrated Director’s Cut 

(Zombie chow-down in the shed.) 
Universal Pictures 

MOST HORRIFXm SCENE 

Saw 2 (needle pit) 

Lions Gate 

BEST COMEBACK 

The Flesh Eaters DVD reissue 
Dark Sky Films 

BEST SPECIAL EDITION OVO 
Cannibal Holocaust 

Grindhouse Releasing 

BEST BOX-SET 

Tombs of the Blind Dead Coffin Box 

Blue Underground 
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BmEiT OISAPPOmTMlHT 
The Amityville Horror (2005) 

Universal Pictures 

womr CINEMATIC ATNoary to 

WOUND nUN NETTNAS 
Day of the Dead 2: Contagium 

Anchor Bay Entertainment 

BEST televuton 

Mick Garris' Masters of Horror 
Showtime 

BEST SCORE 
The Fly/The Fly II 

Howard Shore/Christopher Young 
Varese Sarabande 

BEST POSTER 
Devil’s Rejects 

(Last Supper promotional) 

Designed by Tim Palen 

BEST fiaiON BOOK 
Haunted 

by Chuck Palahniuk 
Doubieday 

BEST NON-EiaiON BOOK 
Crystal Lake Memories: The Complete 
History of Friday the 13th 

by Peter M. Brackie 
Sparkpiug Press 

BESTARTBOOK 
Visions of Heaven and Hell 

by Clive Barker 
Rizzoii USA 


BEST COMIC BOOK 
The Walking Dead 

by Robert Kirkman, Charlie Adlard 

and Cliff Rathburn 

Image 

BEST COMIC BOOK ARTIST 
Mike Huddleston 

Mnemovore 

DC/Vertigo 

BEST VIDEO GAME 

Tie: 

Resident Evil 4 

Capcom 

Land of the Dead: Road to 
Fiddler’s Green 

Groove Games 

BESTTRENO 
Zombie walks 

MOST ANTICIPATED IN 2006 
Guillermo del Toro’s Pan’s Labyrinth 

LEAST ANTICIPATED IN 2DD6 
More pointless remakes 


MwuaTsiw ^ nemminiN 



25th Anniversary Collector’s Edition 


C-AHNIBAi 

HCLOCAUSt^ 
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DUDE. NHERE'S MY SCAR? 

HOSTEL 

Starring Jay Hernandez, Derek Richardson 
and Eythor Gudjonsson 
Written and directed by Eli Roth 
Screen Gems 

Like everyone here at Rue Moi-gue, Eli 
Roth recognizes that the films of Takashi 
Miike, Chan-wook Park et. ai. are currently 
dominating the genre. These guys are mak- 
ing some of the most deliriously sick mater- 
ial out there, and Hostel represents Roth’s 
attempt to translate some of those sensibili- 
ties to the North American box office. He’s 
successfully presci'vcd his mentors’ pen- 
chant for excess and gore but - oddly - tried 
to marry it with the frat-boy mentality of 
movies like American Pie. 

The film, which Quentin Tarantino pro- 
duced, and which boasts a cameo from 
Miike himself, makes no bones about this 
right from its opening shot, as three back- 
packing buddies (two American, one Ice- 
landic) set out on a quest to get stoned and 
laid, which they accomplish with some of 
the most shamelessly juvenile antics ever 
put before a sober, post-graduate audience. 

After the blokes get done blowing bongs 


and high-fiving each other as they tag-team 
whores in the red light district of Amster- 
dam, they’re off to the ultimate thrill; a Slo- 
vakian hostel filled with horny, beautiftil 
girls who live to fulfill every college fresh- 
man’s wet dream. But good times go south 
when Oli suddenly goes missing. Inexplica- 
bly, the two Americans are deeply bothered 
by this rift in their utterly superficial friend- 
ship and attempt to figure out what hap- 
pened, unveiling an underground ring of 
killers with some very dark thrills of their 
own. 

Buried somewhere in this movie is an 
interesting concept, but the delivery lacks 
imagination and suspense, and the plot is 
largely predictable. Also, by limiting itself 
primarily to males in the eighteen to 22 age 
range. Hostel compromises the little it has 
going for it, which is basically some 
respectable gore. Of course, gore is a punch- 
line and only good in proportion to the set- 
up but, unfortunately, the set-up in Hostel is 
non-existent. In the end, the cruelties that the 
movie explores pack the emotional reso- 
nance of a KNB effects reel - impressive but 
ultimately frivolous. 

Recently. American filmmakers have 
attempted to revolutionize the genre by try- 
ing real hard to make us llinch. but they’ve 


all overlooked the obvious: that the most 
effective way to the gag reflex is through the 
cerebral cortex. In other words you’re gonna 
have to dig deeper into our psyche than frosh 
week to traumatize anyone outside of a 
stoned frat boy. 

Rod Gudino 

TRE DIRTR OF J-RORRDR? 

mi TBHE SIOBIES 

Starring Hisako Yamada, Hidetaro Eguchi 

and Ryushi Mizukami 

Directed by NorioTsuruta 

Written by Chiaki Konaka and NorioTsuruta 

Dark Sky Rims 

They may be true but they’re not that scary. 
Co-created by director Norio Tsuruta [Ring 0: 
Birthday) and writer Chiaki Konaka 
{Marebito), Scaiy True Stones was a hit 
Japanese TV special, broadcast in three parts 
back in ’91 and ’92. The ten segments (three 
each in the first two, four in the last) drama- 
tized allegedly real encounters between ordi- 
nary people and ghosts. Jii-On Director 
Takashi Shimizu {RM#40), whose quote is 
displayed prominent- 
ly on the DVD cover, 
calls it “The begin- 
ning of all modem 
Japanese horror.” 

That’s interesting 
from a historical per- 
spective, but a lot of 
horror fans are sick 
of long-haired ghost 
girls. And there are a 
few of those here, 
but the variety of ghosts populating Scaiy 
True Stories make it a rounded spooktacular 
experience. Most of these spirits are sad, not 
scary; they’re lonely, incorporeal remnants of 
people who either died before their time or 
aren’t ready to move on to the spirit world. 

The Lonely Girl, for instance, tells the tale 
of a schoolgirl who encounters the ghost of 
another student who died all alone in her 
swim team’s locker room, and Mystery Of 
The Red Earring’s vaporous visitor is a young 
woman who committed suicide after a lovers’ 
quarrel and refuses to pass on to the next life. 
Sometimes they’re malevolent (as in the dis- 
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appointing series closer The Black Hair In 
The Abandoned Building), but most of these 
spirits are merely trapped in this plane of 
existence against their will. 

The series’ low budget means atmosphere 
must be created with distant ciying, a white 
hand reaching around a comer, or clever edit- 
ing. and when Tsumta relies on effects to 
deliver the scares (as in Paralysis) it’s a 
cheesy bust. But the stories are intriguing and 
short enough to prevent boredom from ever 
setting in. Ignore the annoying narrator warn- 
ing you of the chills you're about to experi- 
ence - he’s a liar - and just enjoy a good 
ghost story. 

Sean Plummer 

STILLBORN AND FORGETTABLE 



Unborn But Forgotten: Leaves no genre stone unexploited. 



Starring Jeong Jun-ho, Lee Eun-ju 
and Kye Seong-yong 
Directed by Chang-jae Urn 
Written by Han Hyun-guen 
Tartan Video 

At times feeling like a collage of clippings 
from just about every Asian horror film of the 
last decade. Unborn But Forgotten shows 
viewers a lot of places they’ve seen before, 
including smoky cop stations, anonymous 
apartments haunted by very personal spirits, 
and countless computer and TV screens 
seemingly under the control of malignant 
forces. And leaving no genre stone unexploit- 
cd. there’s even a few visits from a very pale 
ghost with long black hair. 

The film follows Soo-jin (Eun-ju). an ambi- 
tious reporter for a Korean version of Night- 
line, whose latest assignment is to spend a 
few days with Choi, a detective who investi- 
gates cyber crimes. His latest case involves a 
series of mysterious deaths, all of which 
occur fifteen days after the victims visit a 
mysterious website advertising the services of 
a woman’s clinic specializing in abortions. 
Throwing all police protocol aside, Choi 
invites Soo-jin to assLst him in his investiga- 
tion. Before you can say, “Don’t double-click 
that mysterious symbol on the computer 
screen”, Soo-jin enters the site and sees a 
vision of her own death. With a little over two 
weeks to live, she moves into the apartment 
of a dead artist with a pregnancy fetish who 
may be committing the killings from beyond 
the grave. 


Things pick up after Soo-jin moves into the 
haunted apartment, thanks to a few well-paced 
scare scenes and some glioulish birth and toy 
imagery. But the tension dissipates whenever 
the narrative returns to the point-and-click 
mechanics of the investigation, which 
involves Choi running names through a com- 
puter, followed by inconclusive interviews 
with acquaintances of the victims. Director 
Chang-jae Lim seems to want to explore the 
tensions between contemporary high-tech 
Korea and the ancient, kannic spiritual world 
of restless spirits seeking revenge, but he just 
ends up telling two separate and not particu- 
larly compelling stories. 

James Grainger 

NOT EVEN HALF-BAKEO 

IHE GINGEBDEflD IIIIIN 

Starring Gary Busey, Robin Sydney 

and Ryan Locke 

Directed by Charles Band 

Written by William Butler and Domonic Muir 

Full Moon Films 

If you scrape the bottom of the barrel hard 
enough and long enough, the bottom will 
inevitably fall out, at which time you’ll find 
Charles Band smirking up at you. The infa- 
mous producer/director/seller of cinematic 
snake oil - responsible for way, waay too 
many micro-budget movies about deadly 
dolls, toys and puppets - has expanded his 
oeuvre to include killer cookies. Specifically a 
gingerbread man, voiced by Gary “grinsanity” 


Busey no less. 

You’re probably thinking: "Baked Busey - 
hilarious!” But Band, who’s had this project 
in the works for years, knows damn well the 
premise, plus a ludicrous cover, sells itself, 
and that’s where the effort ends. For starters, 
the film’s only an hour long; the 71-minute 
running time is padded with eleven minutes of 
super-slow scrolling credits. 

And Busey? He only cameos in the flesh at 
the beginning, as vicious killer Millard find- 
lemeyer, who goes to 
the electric chair for 
gunning down a family 
at a diner. Survivor 
Sarah Leigh (“Sara 
Lee” ...sigh) is work- 
ing at the family bak- 
ery when Findlemeyer 
is executed. Unfortu- 
nately it’s the kind of 
bakery where no one 
realizes a box of 
“Grandma’s Gingerbread Mix” - left at the 
back door by someone dressed like a grim 
reaper - is actually human ashes, or notices 
when an employee bleeds all over the mix 
after accidentally cutting himself. From there 
it’s only a Frankenstein-Wke power surge 
electrifying the walk-in oven (!?) and - BAM! 
- one Gingerdead Man. 

He’s essentially Chucky but smaller, a little 
stabbier. and less witty (puns in the film aim 
about as high as “Killsbury Doughboy”). Of 
course because multiple locations cost money, 
his killing spree is confined to the bakery. 
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MACABRE 


UVtKLOQHbll i^KliUTT. nND IISMIISSEII 
THIS ISSUE: LANCE HANGS WITH THE HAGS 


YO-HC-HO Ar-'3 A saTT^E OF OUMB 

WITCIES OF IIE CflOIOlEHN 

Image Entertainment 

David DeCoteau, the director behind homoerotic romps like 
Voodoo Academy and The Brotherhood series, brings us a story 
about a troubled teenager named Angela who travels to an island 
for group therapy with a bunch of pretty teens all plagued by sim- 
ilar bad dreams. As the kids are killed off by strange black-cloaked 
figures it’s revealed they’re all descendants of a group of witch- 
burners. Now a new coven is trying to resurrect a witch, and they 
need Angela to do it. The meaningless montages and outrageous number of flashbacks 
set to a terrible soundtrack had me praying a tsunami would wash the whole mess away. 
Body Count: 5 
Flashbacks: 114 

>J!YFit02EIV CAVE-«iRl KiUEB 

ICE EM 

MTI Home Video 

A plane carrying a frozen Ice Age babe is stolen by mercenaries 
hoping to sell her off to the highest bidder when - oops! - it 
crashes into the mountains, causing an avalanche that buries a 
ski resort and its seasonal closing staff. The sudden drop in tem- 
perature reawakens the ice-hag, along with her murderous 
instincts. Though the miniatures used in the movie are admittedly clever, the Ice Queen 
herself looks like a crackhead version of Star Treks Seven of Nine dressed as an extra 
from Dune- one that hisses and shambles her way through the flick like a sour stripper 
searching desperately for a brass pole. Plus, the end is so sickeningly sweet it may have 
actually given me diabetes. 

Body Count 9 
Death by Hot Tub: 1 

SOUBLE-D TROUBLE 

HE WllClIES OF BliEASIWICR 

Seduction Cinema 

David Carter’s an ordinary guy who decides to investigate the 
nightmares he's been having about being tied up by three buxom 
beauties. Er, nightmares? During his search he stumbles onto a 
coven that seduces him and his wife in an attempt to resurrect a powerful centuries-old 
witch named LaCacanya. Jim Wynorski, who cut his teeth directing flicks like Chopping 
Mall anti Sorority House Massacre II, was probably a little embarrassed to be attached 
to this one, as he’s billed under the name "H.R. Blueberry”. Never did I think I’d get bored 
by, or fast-forward through, lesbian sex scenes, but this one has so many of them I was 
jonesing for plot - which proved flimsier than Misty Mundae’s tearaway panties. 

Body Count 0 
Naked Witch Breasts: 6 

Last Chance Lance 





Sarah’s drunken mom. a couple co-workers, plus an 
underhanded Texas businessman and his bitchy daugh- 
ter provide tedious stretches of bad dialogue and the 
occasional kill. And although they're all apparently 
“trapped” at the bakery, a busy street is clearly visible 
in front of the (unlocked) building. 

Despite a concept ideal for campy C-grade fun, The 
Gingerdead Man is so uninspired and half-assed that 
Band manages to squander even the comic irony. But 
you try wiping that dough-eating grin off his face. 

Dave .-Alexander 

'TIL METH DO 
US PART 

CODREBS 

Starring Brad Hunt, Cyia Batten 
and Patrick McGaw 
Directed by Dan Mintz 
Written by Jack Moore 
and Jeff Ritchie 
Ardustry Home Entertainment 

The media doesn't frequently refer to The effects of 
being addicted to methamphetamine as “the horrors of 
meth” for nothing. The homebrew drug screws with 
your motor functions, causes extreme paranoia, psy- 
chosis, open wounds from compulsive scratching, mal- 
nutrition. infections, tooth loss, and abandonment of 
personal hygiene. In a nutshell: durrrty and shiddy. 

Combining the dregs of drug addiction with the 
supernatural. Dan Mintz’s Cookers - a film that’s been 
bouncing around the festival circuit for a few years 
now - asks what happens when unstable meth-heads 
are confined to a haunted house. The low-budget first 
feature has greasy tweakers Hector (Hunt) and Dorena 
(Batten) hiding out in an abandoned farmhouse after 
stealing a meth lab and the ingredients to cook up more 
than enough dope to fund their escape to Mexico. 

Hector’s mullet-pimped childhood friend Merle 
(McGaw) helps them by bringing food and booze to 
the secluded locale, but soon falls under the paranoid 
suspicions of Hector, who’s not only increasingly high 
on his own supply, but also armed. After Merle tells a 
supernatural story about a missing girl, the trio starts 
seeing ghosts. Hector boards up the house from the 
inside as he loses his grip on reality. Cue the crazy. 

It’s an original premise, and a fantastic idea for a 
super-low-budget feature. Shot on video, it’s also beau- 
tifully lit in a TLC documentary special kinda way - 
which works most of the time, with the exception of 
some hokey ghost effects. The house has more creepy 
atmosphere than you can shake a glass pipe at and 
works as a decrepit metaphor for the characters’ spiral 
into dnig addiction. But seemingly made up of two 
houses shot to look like one, it’s not always clear where 
the characters are, and in one scene they seem to go 
from the upstairs bedroom to the kitchen. 

Accomplished dialogue, performances and direction 
keep the one-location story just captivating enough as 
a drama, even though Mintz takes too long to introduce 
the (genuinely frightening) ghosties. Needs more 
freaky, less tweaky. but Cookers is still a sweet score. 

Dave .Alexander 
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^1^ og, Max, Slig - let’s go tune our 
frC weapons!” Only one rock warrior could 
utter dialogue this profound: the mighty 
Thor! Chiselled and godly, Jon MikI Thor was 
Vancouver's own bodybuilding Mr. Canada 
before reinventing himself as the universe’s pre- 
mier glam-rock gladiator with a costumed stage 
show that includes bending iron bars between 
his teeth and blowing up hot water bottles 'til 
they explode, He made his name with cheese- 
metal anthems like Thunder In The Tundra and 
Let The Blood Run Red before getting into film in 
the mid-’80s. After starring in the Roger Corman 
production Zombie Nightmare as an ass-kicking 
undead bodybuilder, Thor reached his zenith in 
1987 with filmmaker John Fasano’s goofy and 
giddy Rock ’n’ Roii Nightmare. 

Written, produced, starring and partially 
scored by Thor (as bandleader Jon Triton), the 
film features a hair-metal act, named The Tri- 
tonz, with despicable haircuts who are besieged 
by rubber puppet demons and wild-eyed phal- 


lus-monsters. In the end, its wafer-thin plot is 
jettisoned as Thor is revealed to be The Inter- 
cessor, a glitter-covered warrior of God sent to 
battle Satan (another large puppet). With shim- 
mering codpieces, angry Play-Doh squids flying 
through the air and lines like 
“Toronto is where it’s hap- 
pening, man! The music! 

The film industry! The arts!” 

Rock 'n' Roli Nightmare 
earned its cult reputation 
among genre fans as a 
masterpiece of unbridled 
CanCon awfulness. 

“One of my heroes was 
Ed Wood,” Thor explains 
from his home in Vancouver. 

“Whether you’re laughing 
with the movie, laughing at 
the movie, horrified by the 
movie. Zombie Nightmare 
and Rock ’n'Roii Nightmare 
both have staying power. There’s a whole new 
generation that wants to see them, and there are 
collectors out there.” 

The film, which is finally getting a DVD release 
in early 2006, is considered Canada’s most 
famous “bad” horror film. There’s such an 
appetite for Nightmare, in fact, that despite (or 
more accurately because o^ its dismal 2.6 out of 
ten ranking on the Internet Movie Database, a 
sequel was made in 2005 and recently released 
on DVD. Co-directors Benn McGuire and Jacob 
Windatt’s DV-shot intercessor: Another Rock 'n' 
Roii Nightmare is true in heart but suffers from a 
Kraft Dinner budget. 

The barely significant plot Involves an 
amnesic Jon Triton - years after his epic battle 



with the Devil - being “coaxed out of retire- 
ment" to save the innocents from Zompira (“lord 
of the undead”), Mephisto ("a dark sorcerer 
from the depths of Heil").The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse and a quartet of she-demons. 

True to the spirit of the origi- 
nal Nightmare, Intercessor 
features a slow-motion Thor 
smashing women (spirits and 
ghouls in disguise, of course) 
with his hammer as they stun 
him with glowing green balls 
of pure power. 

“Women have become 
stronger over the years,” he 
observes of the evolution of 
Nightmare. “Look at some of 
the women in bodybuilding; 
they're as big as the guys! 
Their thighs are gigantic and 
powerful. So, me battling a 
woman? Hey, I could battle a 
man, I could battle a woman, I could battle a 
Minotaur! It’s not a battle of the sexes; they were 
out to do a job and I had to be The Intercessor." 

But the Nightmare doesn’t end there. Fasano, 
whose credits also include acting in Zombie 
Nightmare, directing Black Roses and co-writing 
Darkness Falls, will return as director for the 
third installment: The Edge of Hell: All-Hallows 
Eve. 

“The Tritonz come back,” Thor reveals. “They 
want to film a huge concert from this weird 
haunted house. Some kind of entity doesn’t 
allow this to happen, and I’ll be the guy who 
steps in - like School of Rock- it’ll be horrific.” 

Of this, we can be sure. % 
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LiKe ^LlCN, 

BUT With Ji| P^NTHeR 

Starring Philip Sayer, Bernice Stegers 
and Maryam d’Abo 
Directed by Harry Bromley Davenport 
Written by Robert Smith and lain Cassie 
Image Entertainment 

It had been years since I last saw Xtro. 
and 1 gotta admit my only solid recollec- 
tion was that Maryam D’Abo {The Living 
Daylights) got naked in it. 

Other than that. I had the 
vague impression that it was 
some kind of bargain basement 
Alien knock-off. I've just now 
finished watching Image’s 
pristine new reissue, and while 
I’m still grateful that d’Abo 
gamely drops her kit, the rest of 
the film is actually better than I 
remembered, and a damn sight 
more bizarre. 

Philip Sayer plays an average British Joe 
who gets abducted from the family cottage 
by aliens, an event witnessed only by his 
young son Tony (Simon Nash) and the 
family dog. Naturally, no one believes 
either of them. Tony’s mom (Stegers) 


chalks it up to abandonment, keeps a clas- 
sic Brit stiff upper lip and gets on with her 
life, but Tony clings to the hope that dad 
will return. And a few years later, wouldn’t 
ya know it, the absentee father shows up 
again, initially pleading not guilty by rea- 
son of amnesia but soon letting young 
Tony in on some dastardly plans. At this 
point director Harry Bromley Davenport 
opens up a big oT can of bizarre hallucina- 
tions (including a black panther that, as he 
notes in the DVD extras, the producer just 
happened to have access to and insisted on 
including in the film) and gory 
killings. If you can get past the 
cheeseball effects that nearly 
derail the first half hour, the lo- 
fi sci-fi splatter rewards are 
along the lines of The Deadly 
Spawn or The Being, all 
propped up by good perfor- 
mances and a brisk pace. 

Image’s transfer looks 
great, and among the extras 
there’s a convulsively funny 
interview segment with Davenport who 
takes a caustic yet fond look back at Xtro 
and its two sequels (which he also direct- 
ed). Now. if only I could somehow get my 
mind off the astounding D’Abo. I’d be able 
to put both hands back on the keyboard 


and finish the rest of my articles for this 
issue. Concentrate, John, concentrate... car 
accidents... shark attacks... Chris Alexan- 
der in a lime-green Speedo.... Yup, that 
does it. I’m good to go. 

John W. Bowen 


m^rtIno*s 
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fflys VICE IS A LOCKED BOOM 
Ai DNEVIBAVETDE m\\m\ 

Staring Anita Strindberg, Luigi Pistilli 
and Edwige Fenech 
Directed by Sergio Martino 
Written by Adriano Boizoni, 

Ernesto Gastaidi, Luciano Martino, et al. 
NoShame Films 


Many a giallo fan (Rue Morgue's resident 
cranky pants The Gore-met included) have 
long placed filmmak- 
er Sergio Martino’s 
comprehensible and 
compact offerings 
many cuts above the 
considerably more 
hyper-stylized, 
abstract work of 
Dario Argento. After 
viewing Martino’s 
multi-layered, oddly 
titled. Gothic pot- 
boiler Your Vice is a Locked Room and Only 
I Have the Key, I admit it’s a convincing 
argument. This obscure exercise in violent 
melodrama is arguably not only the best 
thing Martino’s ever made, it’s also an 
example of the subgenre at its most delight- 
fully depraved. 

Starting off as your standard black glove 
killer thriller. Vice turns tail, literally, at 
about the midway point, morphing into a 
cruel, sexually-charged adaptation of Poe’s 
The Black Cat. The ever elegant Strindberg 
{A Lizard in a Woman s Skin) stars as the 
endlessly tormented wife of frustrated, 
kinky and philandering writer Oliviero 
(Pistilli; Twitch of the Death Nerve). When 
a spate of very messy, incredibly well-shot 
murders wracks the couple’s country home, 
Oliviero - whose sexy young mistress is 
one of the victims - is fingered as the main 
suspect. Surprisingly, the seemingly routine 
stalk 'n' slash angle is quickly resolved, 
Italian exploitation goddess Edwige Fenech 
{All the Colors of the Dark) appears, a cat 
named Satan starts prowling around and the 
real nasty fun begins. 

What Martino lacks in fancy fluidity he 
more than compensates for with shock and 
titillation. Vice is a slicker than petrol, 
twisty-tumy tale of terror loaded with gra- 
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STARRING STEPHEN OLIVER snr SEVERN DARDEN 


An ouUaw gang of Harley-riding liellions 
troll the dusty highways in search of sex, 
drugs and violence but meet a satanic cult 
along the way and become werewelvesl 

’Audio Commentary 

• Photo Gallery 

• Trailers and Radio Snots 


STARRING WILLIAM SMITH ADAMROARKE 
andPADLKOSLO 

The CIA enlists a hell-raising biker gang to 
rescue an agent being held hostage in the , 
war-torn jungles of Cambodia. 

‘Audio Commentary 
• Photo Gallery 
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Dog eat dog! Jr, 


Starring 

Jayne Mansfldd 


dark 81 
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tuitous nudity, nail-biting murder 
sequences, unexpected double crosses. 
Day-Glo blood and feline eyeball violence. 
Also of note is Bruno Nicolai’s frenetic 
score, which anticipates the future collabo- 
rations between Argento and prog gurus 
Goblin. NoShame presents a rock-solid 
slice of horror heaven (uncut in Italian and 
English versions, with extras), the only 
really questionable elements are repeated 
references to a black female cast member as 
“Negress” and “darky”, ’Sup wit dat? 

Chris Alexander 

“ONe OF us!” 



Starring Donald Pleasence, 

Tom Baker and Brad Harris 
Directed by Jack Cardiff 
Written by Robert D. Weinbach 
and Edward Mann 
Subversive Cinema 

“It’s the ’70s version of 
the cult classic FreaksV' So 
barks the front cover tagline, 
although that bold statement 
is not quite true. Sure, a large 
number of actual fr... er, 

“special people” with solid 
acting skills are among the 
cast, and there are multiple 
references direct and indi- 
rect - to Tod Browning’s still- 
potent 1932 shocker, includ- 
ing a variation on the infamous “We accept 
you, one of us!” bit, but The Freakmaker 
(a.k.a. The Mutations) is not a remake. And 
that’s perfectly peachy ’cause it freakin’ 
rules! In fact, I'm shocked that something 
so cool could remain so obscure for so long 


(unavailable on home vid since the '80s), 
especially since a pxt-Halloween Donald 
Pleasence and Tom {Dr. Who) Baker make 
for a great evil duo. Pleasence 
is Professor Nolter. a zany 
dude who’s convinced that 
humanity will only survive the 
future by crossbreeding with 
plants and evolving into a 
hybrid race. He experiments on 
hot young co-eds - of course! 

- and pawns the rejects off on 
Baker's Mr. Lynch, a hideous- 
ly deformed baddie who runs a 
travelling freak show. 

Directed by Oscar-winning 
cinematographer Jack Cardiff 
{Ghost Story'., Cat's Eye), The 
Freakmaker is one of the most 
energetic and inventive sci- 
fi/horror flicks out there, channelling 
Frankenstein and The Fly as much as it 
does Freaks, and anticipating 
later films like Re-Animator and 
Cronenberg’s The Fly remake. 
Strangely, its major drawback is a 
garish colour scheme of searing 
oranges and blues that'll torture 
your retinas. The more ocularly 
sensitive among you may want 
to don shades. 

Regardless, I urge you to snap 
up this largely undiscovered 
classic-in-waiting and tell your 
friends because it richly 
deserves a much bigger audience. Subver- 
sive’s sumptuous reissue is in anamorphic 
widescreen, with a commentary track, two 
sound mixes, featurette, stills and trailers. 

It’s definitely “one of us.” 

John W. Bowen 
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starring Jack Palance, Donald Pleasence 
and Martin Landau 
Written and directed by Jack Sholder 
Image Entertainment 

In the early ’80s, at the height of the 
slasher boom. New Line Cinema took one 
of its first stabs at the horror genre with this 
madhouse-inmates-run-amok flick. But 
audiences looking for a stalk ’n' slash fix 
would be disappointed, as Alone in the 
Dark (no, not the Uwe Boll travesty of the 
same name) is less about a fonnulaic body 
count and more a bizarre, morbid little com- 
edy that explores the line between sane and 
totally freakin' crazy. 

A low-budget effort by first-time 
writer/director Jack Sholder {The Hidden, 
Nightmare on Elm Street 2), AitD did score 
some inspired character performances from 
Martin Landau as a killer priest known only 
as Preacher, Jack 
Palance as quiet war 
veteran Hawkes, and 
Michael Myers’ arch 
nemesis himself. Don- 
ald Pleasence, who 
parodies his famous 
Dr. Loomis character 
as an off-the-wall pot- 
smoking psychiatrist 
named Bain. When 
Bain replaces a 
beloved therapist, he 
raises the suspicion of 
some of the inmates, 
which leads Preacher 
and Hawkes to somehow conclude that the 
new doctor must have murdered their sup- 
planted friend. During a blackout the para- 
noid pair escape the hospital to seek 
revenge. 

As Sholder admits on the commentary 
track, AitD is no work of brilliance. Regard- 
less, Image has added some tasty extras, 
including an interview with NY punk band 
The Sic Fucks (who appear in two scenes 
that nicely illustrate the insanity of the 
world outside the asylum), as well as an 
interview with actress Carol Levy, who 
plays the film's only true slasher stereotype: 
a babysitter who gets killed. 

Alone in the Dark is crude, awkward, 
almost never scary, and really, a downright 
silly film. But thanks to some over-the-top 
performances by a cast of veterans, hard- 
core genre fans will find something 
redeeming in all its insanity. 

Aaron Lupton 
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A CROC OF... VOU KNOW 



S-^ANGER 

WiScHING 


MGM Home Video 


When it comes to Sean Cunningham, horror aficionados are sharply 
and understandably divided overttie merits of Last House on the Left F--“- 
(which he produced) and the original Friday the 13fti (which he direct- 
ed) but his bigger-budgeted follow-up A Stranger is Watching is a seri- ^ 
ous letdown, Not that his previous outing set the bar high, but as low- 
brow as Fr/tfay might have been, it left no doubt that Cunningham had 
mad skillz when it came to pacing, building suspense and pulling off elaborate kill scenes. But 
Stranger {based on the well-written Mary Higgins Clark novel) could easily be mistaken for an 
early '80s made-for-TV movie - if not for the profanity and violence. 

The most grievous aspect of this obsessively formulaic kidnapping thriller (with a side dish of 
innocent-man-on-deatti-row subplot) is the wasted acting talent. Kate Mulgrew and young 
Shawn Von Schreiber make for sympathetic victims but the pedestrian script, co-written by Fri- 
day scribe Victor Miller, continually stops tfiem dead in their tracks. Worse still, character actor 
Rip Tom is squandered as a cliche and underwritten bad guy. 

Then again, the actors aren’t the only ill-used element. New York City’s grimy, labyrinthine sub- 
way tunnels hold near-infinite possibilities as the backdrop for a thriller, but Cunningham is as 
curiously out-of-touch with his setting as he is with his characters. An actor phoning in a perfor- 
mance is bad enough, but from a director it's inexcusable. 

THE NEW 

Columbia Pictures 

What happens when Sean Cunningham decides to move away from horror and make a main- 
stream action movie? A 90-minute audiovisual medley of everything that sucked in the '80s, the 
most godawful, conformist, conservative, synth-smoothed, spandex-clad, culturally barren 
decade of the 20th cenhjry. 

Take The New Kids, for instance. Recently orphaned Loren (Shannon Presby) 
™ and Abby (Lori Loughlin of the insufferable ’80s shitcom Full House) move in 

* with their uncle and aunt in a Florida hick town, mn afoul of ne'er-do-wells at 
the local high school and a bunch of really predictable shit ensues. James Spad- 
er, one of the most talented actors of the era, is sooo miscast here as a psychotic 
bully that it’s painful to watch. 

The film Is also marred by really unconvincing fight scenes, and while no one 
in their right mind would want to see Cunningham direct Waiting for Godot, his 
Friday the 13th credentials would indicate he’s capable of much better action 
sequences than these. No matter how nasty and violent things get, moral ambiguity isn't an 
option - the good guys will come out on top, and they’ll probably still be virgins. 

On top of this, the film’s original score by Lalo Schifrin is swamped by hurl-worthy power-pop 
from various Kenny Loggins clones. Normally I’d bemoan the lack of DVD extras, but I can’t be 
bothered this time ’cause 1 wouldn’t watch ’em anyway. 

John W. Bowen 
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Starring Claudio Cassineili, Barbara Bach 
and Mel Ferrer 
Directed by Sergio Martino 
Written by Luigi Montefiore, 

Ernesto Gastaldi, et. al. 

NoShame Films 

Jaws is the greatest 
example of the “nature 
run amok” genre - the 
first film to break the 
SlOO-million box-office 
mark so an inevitable 
slew of cheap Italian 
kirock-offs followed in 
its wake, including this one: Sergio Marti- 
no’s The Big Alligator River. 

Veteran actor Mel Ferrer appears as 
Joshua, an American developer opening a 
lavish resort deep in the jungles of Sri 
Lanka. Daniel (Cassineili), a photographer 
hired to take pictures for an ad campaign, 
discovers a giant croc lurking in the lagoon 
after his model is eaten during a post-coital 
dugout ride. Of course, Joshua ignores 
Daniel’s claims, and boatloads of obnoxious 
tourists are also eaten. To their credit, Gasta- 
ladi and Martino (both co-writers) reach into 
their Mountain of the Cannibal God (1978) 
bag of tricks and have a primitive tribe 
launch flaming arrows into the chests of 
those who escape the beast. 

As Martino laments in his interview seg- 
ment. the biggest problem with the film is 
the risible effects. Despite some deft cine- 
matography and razor-sharp editing, he sim- 
ply couldn’t make the tacky rubber model 
convincing. Although the film features some 
ambitious stunts in the climax, the extensive 
use of miniatures totally undermines them. 
Try though he did. Martino just couldn't 
overcome the budgetary shortcomings. 

While the film itself may be lacklustre, the 
presentation is not. As part of their Sergio 
Martino Collection, NoShame present an 
outstanding transfer in the original 2.35:1 
aspect ratio, multiple soundtracks, trailers, a 
poster gallery, and a 35-minute fealurette 
containing excellent interviews with Marti- 
no and production designer Antonello 
Geleng. 

The Gore-Met 
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THE NIGHT STALKER is 
back on the case: All twenty 
episodes of the supernatural 
crime show that inspired 
The X-Fllea are finally 
available on DVD. 


Heopanlng Ths 
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KOLCHAK TAIES: 

BIAGK a WHITE a READ All OVER 

by various 

Moonstone 

When well told, few stories satisfy more 
than those involving the little guy who makes 
good, infamous 70s horror crime-beat jour- 
nalist Carl Kolchak is that kind of underdog, 
consistently barking up the right trees but 
almost never getting a 
Scooby snack. And in 
that respect, the char- 
acter’s latest, and 
arguably greatest, pub- 
lisher - the Moonstone 
comic imprint - has a 
lot in common with the 
reporter. 

Moonstone acquired 
the licensing rights to 
Jeff Rice’s creation and 
started releasing Kolchak-based comics, 
under various titles and in various formats, in 
2002. Kolchak Tales is the company’s title for 
shorter stories about Carl’s misadventures, 
and the latest edition, Black & White & Read 
All Over, teckles the classic horror format of 
the framed anthology to mostly sensational 
results. 

The frame involves Kolchak affably agree- 
ing to see a psychiatrist - not for himself, you 
understand, but for his beleaguered newspa- 
per editor, Tony Vincenzo. Thus follow three 
story set-ups, and a wrap, with Dr. Wauster- 
mund ~ roughly translated; “waste mouth”. 
The framing story and the main tales are all 
equally competent, with the best adventure 
being ex-X-Files comic scribe Stefan 
Petrucha’s The Stuff I Leave Out, a classic 
appearances-can-be-deceiving tale of a 
missing child and a satanic cult. The real hat- 
tipper, though, is the art. Kolchak is penciled 
and inked by four separate teams here, and it 
all looks great. Particular credit goes to Chris 
Burnham’s grey-washed frame, and an 
absolutely killer final page. 

The weak link, which is perhaps a good 
enough story in the wrong place/time, is the 
book’s middle story. The Spike. It’s about 
Tony, not Kolchak, hearkening back to the 
long-suffering editor’s own reporting days 
and an actual supernatural monster that he 
encountered, it weakens the psychiatrist 
premise and raises the question; Why does 
he give Kolchak such a hard time? 

Gary Butler 


B ong before Mulder and Scully were seek- 
flhv^ing the truth, Carl Kolchak was chasing 
the story. As played by Darren McGavin, Kolchak 
was essentially Van Melsing as a pushy news 
reporter for the Independent News Service in 
Chicago, who kept a hectic collection of local 
monsters at bay. His first appearances were in 
two highly rated telefeatures, 

The Night Stalker (1972) and 
The Night Strangler (1973), 
both written by Twilight Zone 
scribe Richard Matheson {I Am 
Legencti and produced by Dan 
Curtis {Dark Shadows, see p. 

52). 

Then came the series, launched 
during the 1974-75 season, 
which lasted only twenty 
episodes, but became a huge 
happening for youngsters of the 
day. One of its most loyal fol- 
lowers was Chris Carter, who 
cites it as his main inspiration for his own huge- 
ly successful supernatural TV series The X-Files. 

Now the entire series is on DVD courtesy of 
Universal, and, 30 years later, it’s a pleasure to 
find that it’s kept its edge, dark mirth, and that 
playful little chill that ran through its best 
moments. The stories are, more than anything, 
occult detective tales, and the viewer is often 
put in an omniscient position - we usually know 
what Kolchak is hunting before he does. 

Considering how influential the series is, it's 
surprising to find that very few of those involved 


made their names in horror or sci-fi. The only 
director who qualifies is Gordon Messier (The 
Oblong Box, Cry of the Banshee), who helmed 
one of Kolchak’s best cases. The Spanish Moss 
Murders. Hammer veteran Jimmy Sangster 
scripted a winner. Horror In The Heights, and a 
pre-Back to the Future Robert Zemeckis and 
Bob Gale wrote one of the less- 
er episodes, Chopper (featuring 
a headless biker). 

The series has its WmWs, of 
course; some stories have gap- 
ing loopholes; a few sputter out 
rather than wind up; and occa- 
sionally the monsters fail to 
convince. But overall, Kolchak: 
The Night Stalker packs a good 
deal of fun, and it's easy to see 
why it enjoys such a popular 
legacy: it taps into a number of 
different mythologies (Aztec, 
Greek, Hindu, etc.) which keep 
it fresh and surprising. It’s also an unquestion- 
able grand slam for McGavin, who plays Kolchak 
as if born to it, holding even the weaker 
episodes together. And the guest cast is a who’s 
who of some of the sharpest character players 
of the day. 

Above all else, Kolchak: The Night Stalker is a 
triumph of synthesis, combining noir cynicism, 
smartass comedy and teasing ominousness. All 
too briefly, it made monster-hunting television’s 
finest sport. 

Michael Leo 
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. . an engrossing film that is equally "Brilliantly Excruciating" 
intelligent, moving and ferocious" -horrorview 

- Mitch Davis - Fantasia Film Festival 



"... a truly outstanding descent 
into madness and despair... 
could very well be the most 
powerful horror film this year" 

- HARVEY FENTOH - FAB PRESS 
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Dr. Samanlho Goodman (Kate Greenhouse) is a beautiful, young psychiatrist at an institute for the criminally insane. Burnt out, she drives to the family's 
winter cottage to spend time with her husband and sister. A relaxing weekend is jarringly interrupted when a terrifying and unexpected guest orrives. 
Harlan Pyne (Aidan Devine) is a violent sex offender and patient of the doctor. He has escaped from the hospital seeking revenge. Harlan is convinced 
Dr. Goodman once conducted unethical experiments on him. What follows is on extraordinary night of 
terror and evil mind games where escape is not an option. 
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roducer Dan Curtis not only changed 
the face of daytime television with his 
late '60s Gothic Soap Opera Dark 
Shadows, he altered the course of vampirism, as 
we know it. A cross between Turn of the Screw 
and Days of Our Lives. DS really took off when, 
in the second season. Curtis introduced mopey 
200-year-old vampire Barnabas Collins (played 
by Hamilton, Ontario native Jonathan Frid). Near 
the end of its almost five-year run, Curtis even 
directed two expensive theatrical motion picture 
adaptations and alterations of the Collins-verse 
- the excellent House of Dark Shadows and the 
decent Barnabas-free Night of Dark Shadows. 
Almost twenty-years later he inked a deal with 
NBC to revamp the series for prime time. The 
short-lived result comes to DVD courtesy of 
Columbia/Tristar under the moniker Dark Shad- 
ows: The Revival, and it’s a spooky, reverent 
update and re-imagining that wasn't given its 
proper dues. 

Any problems the original daily program had 
was in the sloppy, rushed production itself. 
Remember that the show was lensed quickly 
and on the cheap, usually shot in the morning, 
edited in the early afternoon and aired before 
the dinner hour. The remake earns points from 
the get-go by recreating Collinsport as a lush, 
impossibly Gothic estate right out of Merchant 
Ivory, and the thing looks spectacular on every 
level. 

Casting wise, it’s hard to top the regal, haunt- 


ingly feral presence of 
Frid, so Curtis didn’t try, 
instead casting British 
thespian Ben (The 
Unholy Cross as a differ- 
ent, more cruel and terri- 
fying Barnabas. Twitchy 
actor Jim Fyfe adequate- 
ly stands in for John 
Karlen as Willie Loomis 
and Hollywood legend 
Jean Simmons makes a 
smashing Elizabeth. But 
the real coup comes in 
the form of Eurohorror 
Goddess Barbara (Black 
Sunday! Steele as Dr. Julia Hoffman. Steele is 
truly magnificent and clearly having a blast in 
the role of the woman whose love for the vam- 
pire drives her to cure him, and whose eventu- 
ally spurned affections result in disaster. 

Devotees of the original series (and trust me, 
they’re legion) will find nothing new here story- 
wise. Once again, scuzzy caretaker Loomis acci- 
dentally unearths the chained coffin of Barnabas 
Collins who. upon his release, unleashes a plas- 
ma-draining reign of terror on the sleepy New 
England town. Posing as a direct descendant of 
himself, Barnabas charms his way into the 
Collins family while obsessing over nanny Victo- 
ria Winters (the beautiful Joanna Going), a 
woman he believes is the reincarnation of his 


long-lost love Josette (also 
played by Going). 

After many botched 
attempts to cure his vam- 
pirism (and after many a 
newly-fanged local gets 
staked), we're introduced to 
the evil, immortal witch 
Angelique, a former lover of 
Barnabas whose jealousy 
led to his state of undealh. 
In a nutty twist, a midnight 
seance inexplicably thrusts 
Winters 200 years into the 
past where she meets the 
un-vampirized Barnabas 
and witnesses first hand the events that led to 
his misery. 

If all this hyperbolic nonsense sounds patent- 
ly ridiculous, it is. like a Hammer film on 
steroids, but it’s also a sumptuous, violent, sex- 
ually aware, supremely entertaining program 
that unfortunately ends in frustration. The first 
Gulf War was in full effect during DSs brief 
return and audiences were apparently repelled 
at the frivolous violence and heaving bosom 
loopiness of the show, causing NBC to kill it after 
only one season. Had they stuck with it, DS: The 
Revival might have blossomed, like its prede- 
cessor, into one of the most important horror 
shows of all time. As is, it’s a billion times better 
than Buffy or any of her juvenile ilk. 
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KONG KULTISTS REJOICE 


Starring Fay Wray, Robert Armstrong 
and Bruce Cabot 
Directed by Merian C. Cooper 
and Ernest Schoedsack 
Written by Merian C. Cooper, 

James A. Creelman, Edgar Wallace, et ai. 

RKO Radio Pictures Inc. 

Giant monkey fans and classic horror 
buffs rejoice; the mother of ail monster 
movies has finally dragged its knuckles 
to DVD and the results are spectaculai'. 

Of course, it is the one, the only King 
Kong - Merian C. Cooper and Ernest 
Schoedsack ’s 1933 masterpiece that not only 
revolutionized la cinema fantastique. but for- 
ever changed filmmaking. 

The tale is a classic riff on the Beauty’ and 
the Beast motif. Two-fisted filmmaker and 
adventurer Carl Denham (a character based 
on director Cooper) launches an expedition 
to mysterious Skull Island in search of a leg- 
endary God named Kong. After down-on- 
her-luck leading lady Ann Darrow (original 
Scream Queen Fay Wray) gets kidnapped by 
the natives and propped for sacrifice, Den- 
ham (played by frequent Coopcr/Schocdsack 
collaborator Robert Annstrong) and his crew, 
led by ship Captain John “Jack” Driscoll 
(Cabot), go after her. They come face to face 
with the super-size simian, plus an array of 
nasty beasties and stone-age jungle terror. 
After many close shaves (and some risque 
monkey-on-girl action), the mighty ape is 
clobbered, drugged and shipped to New York 
for display as a seedy sideshow attraction. 
Under stress, Kong escapes, dishes destruc- 
tion, kidnaps the love of his life and makes 
one last climb. 

After 70-plus years if s still a scary piece of 
pulp laced with a near Shakespearean sense 
of tragedy. Kong himself is simply a puppet 
(created by visionary effects maestro Willis 


O’Brien) and yet still 
inspires absolute empathy. When he finally 
meets his maker via the sputtering biplanes 
on top of the Empire State Building, we still 
weep for him. 

Audiences in the ’30s embraced it too. and 
upon its release Kong was the film event, the 
first real “blockbuster”, and the first to 
employ a flill-blown musical score (by Max 
Steiner) to undercut its hyper-violent thrills. 
The film played theatrically for over a 
decade, but in 1938, an increasingly uptight 
censor board clipped almost ten minutes of 
carnage - including natives getting stomped, 
commuters' heads being bitten off and dames 
tossed from twenty stories to their deaths - 
fi'om every existing North American print. 
Mercifully, Warner has struck this release 
from an uncensored British source, every bit 
of stop-motion teiTor intact. 

Available for years on VHS, home theatre 
nuts have long awaited a DVD presentation. 
Not only does Warner Home Video finally 
answer tire call (obviously timed for the the- 
atrical release of Peter Jackson’s big-budget 
redux), but they exceed expectations, deliv- 
ering a double-disc valentine to Kong Kul- 
tists everywhere. 

Disc one offers the feature, plus a rare and 
revealing commentary with animation gum 


and Kong enthusiast Ray Harryhausen 
{RM#40). Even more impressive is the sec- 
ond disc, featuring a jaw-dropping seven-part 
documentaiy on Kong history. Produced by 
Peter Jackson, it traces the film from concep- 
tion to release, and features wann testimoni- 
als from an array of influential filmmakers 
who attest to its historical importance. The 
doc culminates with Jackson and crew exe- 
cuting an unprecedented, daring, and daunt- 
ing task: using just O’Brien’s blueprints and 
notes (and one publicity still), they faithfully 
recreate the long-lost "Spider Pit Sequence." 

Originally, a scene on Skull Island was shot 
where sailors fall into a chasm and are tom 
apart by giant spiders, crab creatures and pig 
monsters. Deemed too honific. Cooper cut 
the sequence and destroyed the negative. 
Jackson’s reshoot is woven into the existing 
footage flawlessly, restoring the original 
vision. 

Even if you’re not a fan of King Kong. 
there's no denying that the picture has, if any- 
thing, gotten better with age. It’s a document 
of a time in history when movies were made 
by dedicated, passionate craftsman who 
weren't afraid to roll up their sleeves and get 
their hands dirty. As a genre fan. you owe it 
to yourself to pick up this special edition. It’s 
not just a DVD, it's film school for 30 bucks. 

Chris Alexander 
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A S an unabashed fanatic of bad - not 
sorta bad, but ultra fucking bad - 
retro horror films, I’m happy to 
devote this monthly waste of space 
to legendary schlock producer Sam 
Sherman, head of Independent International 
Pictures and the man behind virtually every 
opus directed by the late Al {Dracula l^s 
Frankenstein) Adamson, who was tragically 
murdered by his live-in carpenter and buried 
beneath his floorboards back in 1996. 

Once upon a time, Sam the Sham and Big Al 
got their grips on an obscure mid-‘60s Filipino 
black and white Stone Age melodrama and 
made it their own by shooting new colour 
sequences and crudely colourizing the old 
footage. The resulting multi-tinted galactic 
vampire mash-up was Horror of the Blood 
Monsters {a.k.a. Vampire Men of the Lost Plan- 
et}. Backed up by a cheap and effective mar- 


keting campaign, the film reared its patchwork 
head in the summer of 1970 and saw a sur- 
prisingly sweet box-office take nationwide. 
The fact that it’s an utterly insane, delightfully 
incoherent and woefully inept hodgepodge 
apparently didn’t dissuade the punters from 
parking their posteriors in theatre seats. 

My interest in Blood Monsters was piqued 
anew when 1 received Image’s new Blood 
Pack, which repackages the now 35-year-old 
freak-out along with the similarly multi-tinted 
Blood Drinkers, and the dopey 
Sherman/Adamson stitch-job Doctor Dracula. 
Horror of the Blood Monsters still has the 
power to send my jaw slamming into the floor; 

I had to get Sammy on the horn to get the 
skinny on the story behind one of trash cine- 
ma’s weirdest and most enduring cult classics. 

Blood Monsters utilized the "Spectrum X" 
colouring process. What the Heil is Spec- 
trum X, anyway? 

Spectrum-X was not a real process of any 
kind. I had a lab colour time [tint] black and 
white scenes into different colours. To make it 
seem like a legit process, I came up with this 
catchy name. I think we may have also used it 
in Exorcism at Midnight [a re-edit of ’60s 
voodoo potboiler Naked Evi(\. It was more of a 
joke than a process. 

The unreal poster is one of the major 
attractions of the film. Whodunit? 

I worked with artist Neal Adams to develop 
that poster. The cover of the press book is the 
same graphic, and it really sold this film. 

Tinting a Filipino Stone Age epic and splic- 
ing it with a shoddy US space opera? 
Whose brilliant idea was this? 

Al [Adamson] had acquired the Philippine 
movie after having seen the Hemisphere Pic- 


tures film Blood Drinkers [which tints black 
and white shock scenes red] and felt we could 
do something similar. Al came up with the 
space concept and worked with a writer in LA 
to develop that reshoot with Robert Dix and 
John Carradine. Hemisphere did not want to 
distribute this project as they already had a 
tinted film and at that point only wanted to 
handle full-colour films. So i did it on my own 
with Independent International. 

What about the crazy vampire angle? 

The additional vampire nonsense was all my 
idea, to tie the evil, fanged Tubatan vampire 
tribes in the Philippine footage to our space 
story. 

What kind of a man was Al Adamson? 

Al Adamson was a nice down-to-earth guy 
who enjoyed playing and watching basketball. 
Originally he did not understand the cult of 
fans he eventually gained, but began to meet 
up with them at screenings and conventions 
like Chiller Theatre. The fans really liked Al an^ 
he responded well to them. Some of them kept 
in touch with Al through the years and he 
developed some good friendships. 

Is the exploitation film as an art form truly 
dead? 

The era of the true exploitation film is long 
over. By exploitation I mean films with subjects 
sold way beyond what the film could ever 
deliver. Today, with $200-million budgets and 
digital effects, major horror/sci-fi films deliver 
far more than any campaign could ever pro- 
mote. It’s somehow become the complete 
reverse. 

Alexander, whose multi-tinted DNA has been 
forever fused with Sam Sherman’s, blood- 
suckingly (and I emphasize sucki\ out. 
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IN THIS issue! 

SIGHT UNSEEN 

by Robert Tinnell and Bo Hampton Image 

676 APPARITIONS OF KIllOFFER 

by Patrice Killoffer Typocrat 

IN FOUR 

UNIVERSAL MONSTERS: 
CAVALCADE OF HORROR 

by various Dark Horse 

NIGHT #3 

by Troy Hasbrouck and Buddy Prince Jester Press 

WlJVUJfiO 

.■ ./-rA 

CHUPACABRA 

(as seen in: Lo-Ft magazine 
by Ricardo Porven and Luis Dia2 Urban Robot 



T he tagline for the original Fog 
promised that “What you can’t see 
won’t hurt you. . . it'll kill you!’’ Well, 
substitute the “hurt” with “haunt”, and 
you’ve got a pretty good tagline for the 
strange occuiTences in Sight Unseen, this 
reviewer’s most eagerly anticipated original 
graphic novel for 2006. 

A creator-owned OGN over 150 pages in 
length. Sight Unseen is currently slated for a 
spring release. Set in a fictitious town in Vir- 
ginia's Blue Ridge Mountains, the plot 
revolves around the delicious premise of an 
cx-D.O.D. bio-optician who develops tech- 
nology, crudely based on a dog’s visual and 
aural processes, that allows him to see and 
hear ghosts. Before long he uncovers a 
supernatural, historical conspiracy with roots 
leading to a decaying mansion called The 
Birches - a haunted house. 

Writer Robert TinncH’s unifonnly excel- 
lent previous horror comics have vacillated 
wildly in style, from family fare {The Black 
Forest) to adventurist deconstruction {The 
Wicked West) to existential and ethical quan- 
daries {The Living and the Dead, see RhT 
#51), but he promises that Sight Unseen is 
“finally, my straightfoiward, all-horror hor- 
ror.” 

Granted, the idea of ghost-goggles doesn't 
scream “straight story” (nor does the fact that 
the character who creates them is blind), but 
give Tinnell room to manoeuvre; the man 
knows how to ground fantastical situations 
(which in Sight Unseen are brought to life 
with Bo Hampton’s art). The Black Forest. 
co-written with Todd Livingston, quite com- 
pellingly posited Dracula, Frankenstein and 
the Wolf Man in the First World War. And 
The Living and the Dead's intentionally pro- 
saic deployment of reanimation made the 
process seem eminently credible. 

“For a variety of reasons it's difficult for 
serious horror comics to create legitimate 
tension,” Tinnell admits. Pacing, he points 
out, is often sacrificed in the name of format 
or page count. Then there are the inapplica- 
ble but nonetheless contributing factors, like 
sound, where film has an admitted edge. 
“When Bo and I started Sight Unseen. I 


had been creeped out by the odd horror comic, 
but never had 1 turned a page and jumped.” he 
adds. “Bo's art made me jump, and as the 
writer. I already knew what was around those 
comers.” 

One of those moments involves a character, 
alone in The Birches, who gets scared and 
decides to leave. “You’re not really sure if it’s 
in his head, though,” Tinnell says, “and then 
you see it." Admittedly, an all the more 
impressive accomplishment for the lack of 
cued violin shrieks. Key to the book’s atmos- 
fear is the second main character: the haunted 
house. 

“It’s one of those large Southern Victorian 
houses the kind that looked creepy the day 


they were built and it’s gone to seed in the 
style of William Faulkner,” he says. “I am a 
devotee of geographic placement, too. The 
'where' question is fundamental to all good 
storytelling,” 

He cites Night of the Living Dead as a hor- 
ror story that effectively situates the viewer 
in its world, and points out that he and Hamp- 
ton were aware of the need to create a credi- 
ble space tor the story to unfold (“Bo and I 
actually devised an overhead map of The 
Birches”). From the very first page in this 
book - - on the lawn, outside of the house - it’s 
true that the reader always has that sense of 
where they are, and wliy. This awareness 
becomes pivotal in the comic's conclusion, a 
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startling sequence executed by intercutting 
between two separated characters each of 
whose situations involve specific, related ten- 
sion. 

■'Here, we show the ghosts, but the envi- 
ronment remains the primary motivator,” 
notes Tinnell. In that way he says Sight 
Unseen is in the vein of the classic ghost 
movie The Haunting (1963). And it’s no sur- 
prise his comics make for universally tremen- 
dous screenplays, as well as storyboards. Tin- 
ncll has a film background and directed Surf 
Nazis Must Die for Troma in the late 
’80s, and produced - the hoiror! - 
Paula Abdul’s Straight Up video, 
with David Fincher directing. 

Whether literary, filmic, comic 
book or other, Tinnell maintains that 
most horror is rooted in one of two 
elemental fears: that of death, and that 
of sex. 

"The Living and the Dead is about 
the fear of (admittedly perverted) cre- 
ation,” he says. "'Sight Unseen is about 
the desperate ramifications of loss. 1 suppose 
I covered both ends of the spectrum.” 

OK tSe humanHy! Having just endured the 
delicious vulgarity of 676 Apparitions of 
KilloJfei\ I need two fingers of Scotch, pron- 
to. Experimental French artist Patrice Killof- 
fer’s audacious deconstruction of everything 
repugnant in our species serves as a brave 
reminder that nothing is uglier than the mir- 
ror of the soul. Crack the cover on this one 
only if you can handle the truth, and witness 
a man literally fiugmenting, 
often finding some 30 
incarnations of his self on 
the same page. By the end, 

(t)hc(y) will have beaten 
people up, been beaten up 
and even descended to 
Fight C/u/j-style self-beat- 
ing. But that's just the 
wann-up - buckle down 
(and unzip) for murder. 


gang rape and self-sodomy! What caused 
this? Tlie booze, the dnigs, the schizophrenia 
or the cosmic feces in Killoffer’s sink? Who 
cares? Shouldn’t we instead be wondering 
why some higher power hasn’t decided to 
smite us like the walking virus that we are? 
Or if the liquor store's still open? Because I 
need more liquid courage before I can sit 
down for a second helping of Killoffer - and 
I want that second helping now. 

Wannal>e se tf -pubfeher s . note: when 
you ask your “media” friends 
to write reviews of your work, 
make sure that they under- 
stand the difference between a 
plot summary and a critical 
evaluation! It’s not that the 
vampires vs. werewolves vs. 
FBI comic Night is laughably 
bad! Really, it’s just bad. with 
character design that's far too 
reliant on bowlegged Mattel 
action figures! But I digress! 
Point is, those back-of-the-book “reviews” in 
Night made me guffaw uncontrollably! 
Wannabe media reviewers, take note; when 
you write in Andrew W.K.’s voice, be sure to 
end every sentence with an exclamation 
mark! 

The fun-lovin’ atmo sp here just drips off 
both the logo and the Eric Powell cover, but 
the po-mo attitude of Universal Monsters: 
Cavalcade of Horwr^pTctf/ much stops there. 
Instead, tucked within, are four straightfor- 
ward adaptations of. as the title suggests, 
classic black and white horror films from 
Universal Studios - specifically: The 
Mummy, Dracuki, Frankenstein and The 
Creature from the Black Lagoon. Dark 
Horse originally published these as indi- 
vidual books in the ’90s, and they are 
earnest, reverent, for the most part faith- 
ful, and entirely deconstruction-free. 
(Which is fine - it’s just that I saw that 
cover/title combo and expected some- 
thing fun.) VxQ-Stai-man Tony Harris' art 
on The Mummy fares tlie best here, with 
Art Adams on Creature reminding us that 





it is indeed possible to make human bodies 
look more monstrous than those of monsters. 


You gotta admit having a rep for exsan- 
guinating goats ain’t likely to make you the 
most feared monster on the block. And I’m 
sorry to have to be the one to tell you this, 
son, but having a face 
that screams "early- 
’80s latex mask” 
doesn't help, either. 

A horror comic short 
exclusive to the 
pages of Lo-Fi mag- 
azine, Chupacabra 
posits the cryptozo- 
ological legend as a 
backwater Tex/Mex 
gremlin with, for no 
explained reason 
(except. I guess, that it's gross), a human 
mother. Ben {30 Days of Night) Tcmplesmith 
must wonder if artist Luis Diaz has been 
going through his trash. And writer Ricardo 
Porven seems to have left a lot of logic on 
the cutting room floor - or am I supposed to 
feel baffled (but not baffled enough to want 
to reread these twelve pages)? More info: 
hallucinonia.com % 
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salem’s Lot: 
illustrated Edition 
Stephen King and Jerry Uelsmann 

Doubleday 

What follows is not a review of one of 
Stephen King's earliest masterpieces; it’s a 
review of Salem s Lot, the hardcover Illus- 
trated Edition. This book is indeed what it 
claims to be: Salem s Lot with pictures. But 
it's also less, and more. 

Salem 's Lot: IE fulfills the promise of its 
subtitle, but barely, by offering a scant eight 
pictures over the course of its 500-plus 
pages. Of course, quality is always prefer- 
able to quantity; too bad these concept shots 
achieve little aside from looking conceptu- 
ally spooky. No pictures are character or 
event specific, and there’s only one loca- 
tion-specific shot of the Marsten House. It's 
a shame that photographer/Photoshopper 
Jerry Uelsmann seems to have sidestepped 
reading the book - his visions are ground- 
less, and Salem 's Lot is a novel rich in foun- 
dation. Consider the Marsten House, to 
which King in many instances attributes a 
human visage. Should an illustrator not 
have rendered it with the suggestion of a 
face rather than, say, a sub-b'asement of 
Lovccraftian tree roots? 

No mattei'. The real interest here lies in 
the never-released material that King and 
his^editor excised from the original manu- 
script. Like any DVD “deleted scenes” sup- 
plement. the majority of this information is 


better left buried, but there are moments 
worthy of that long-delayed second look. To 
the fonner, many scenarios cut from the 
first half of the book clearly acknowledge 
the town’s vampire infestation, and though 
well-written, are unnecessary (in fact, the 
story is more suspenseful without them). 
There are also a handful of sequences where 
protagonist Ben Mears waxes philosophical 
about the art of writing; fair points, wrong 
milieu. 

Where these deleted scenes really deliver, 
though, is in the finale - over half of the 
more than 50 pages of apocryhpha occur in 
the final 100 pages of the book. For fans, 
the highlights here are numerous, including 
a recording left by Barlow for Mears 
(wherein his laugh is compared to that of 
The Shadow), an atmospheric description of 
the interior of the Marsten House, an alter- 
nate but equally harrowing fate for way- 
ward priest Callahan, and an alternate but 
equally disappointing dispatch of Barlow. 

So by all means, come to Salem s Lot: IE 
for its visions, but stay because the apoc- 
ryhpha makes it all the more visionary 

Gary Butler 

Book of the Dead 
Jamie Russell 
FAB Press 

The zombie is the single most powerful 
and enduring metaphorical movie monster 
in horror history. From the first time its 


tired, cold ass crushed cane into sugar in 
1932’s While Zombie, right up until George 
Romero drew parallels between 9/11 and 
the stiff uprising in his recent Land of the 
Dead, the zombie has been about more than 
just scaring the spleen out of you. They arc 
the embodiment of our social fears, of 
being devoured both literally and figura- 
tively. They're us, back from the grave, 
indifferent to pleas for mercy, hungry and 
hell-bent on our destruction. 

British journalist Jamie Russell knows 
this and has turned that knowledge into the 
mother of all paeans to the walking (run- 
ning. jaunting, crawling, shuffling and 
floating) dead in Book of the Dead. Russell 
is a vibrant, passionate writer who brings a 
literary high-mindedness to the table, over- 
laying personal anecdotes about his expo- 
sure to films like Night of the Living Dead, 
Burial Ground, City of the Living Dead and 
Day of the Dead with fanboy flair and intel- 
lectual seriousness. The result is an exhaus- 
tive, informative and thoroughly entertain- 
ing trip through zombie film history. 

Delving deep into the psychology of the 
mythos, Russell tells us why cinema culture 
keeps revisiting the living dead while 
impressively profiling virtually every sin- 
gle film that has even the most remote con- 
nection to the subgenre. From the early 
Monogram turkeys {King of the Zombies, 
Revolt of the Zombies) to the pre-Romero / 
Am Legend adaptation The Last Man on 
Earth, Bob Clark’s Deathdream, the abom- 
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Lulu Press 

A writer moves into a cen- 
turies-old English mansion 
and is subsequently sucked 
into a full-length mirror that 
delivers him to the same 
spot 500 years earlier, 
where he witnesses the 


inable Garden of the Dead, David Cronen- 
berg’s sex-zombie thriller Shivers, all the 
way to the revolutionary Capcom video 
game Resident Evil. And the book is, as of 
this writing, completely up to date. It 
includes extensive reflections on Land of 
the Dead and previews Tobe Hooper’s 
upcoming Zombies and Ellory Elkayem’s 
Return of the Living Dead 3 and 4. But it’s 
Russell’s expansive, equal opportunity 
approach to analyzing the genre that sets 
Book of the Dead apart from the rest. 

Is there even a point in gushing about the 
wealth of glossy colour stills and glorious 
international one-sheet reproductions that 
litter its mammoth 320 coffee-table book- 
size pages? It’s from FAB press, man. They 
set the bar and continue to raise it higher, 
making them hard to top. Book of the Dead 
is a stunner. 

Chris Alexander 

The films of fay 'wroY 

Roy Klnnard and Tony Crnkovich 

McFarland 

Kudos to McFarland for their timing. With 
Peter Jackson's new version of King Kong 
stonning its way through theatres, interest in 
the 1933 original - and its lovely star Fay 
Wray - is at an all-time high, especially in 
light of the recent high-profile DVD release 
(p. 54). But what exactly is the point of The 
Films of Fay Wrayl 

Co-authors Roy Kinnard and Tony 
Crnkovich have basically written a glorified 
Wray filmography. They’ve collated cast 
and crew details for every single one of the 


Alberta-bom beauty’s 77 flicks, beefed them 
up with plot summaries, behind-the-scenes 
gossip, quotes from Kinnard’s extensive 
conversations with the late star (she passed 
away in August of 2004). and comments on 
either Wray’s perfomiance or a role’s impor- 
tance in regards to her career. There’s also a 
brief career overview and appendices detail- 
ing her TV appearances and theatrical 
shorts. 

Not surprisingly, the authors dedicate gen- 
erous space to Wray’s most prominent roles: 
Kong, The Most Dangerous Game ( 1 932), 
Mystety of ihe Wax Museum (1933) and the 
silent drama The Wedding Maivh (1928). 
among them. Film buffs will delight in the 
many rare lobby cards, publicity stills and 
"candid” pics on display here (she was tmly 
beautiful) but likely won’t leam that much 
about Wray herself (for that, fans would do 
well to pick up her autobiography, On The 
Other Hand). In fact, beyond the pretty pic- 
tures, one is hard pressed to understand why 
this book was published at all. 

The authors self-deprecatingly call their 
efforts a “pictorial tribute”, but making us 
aware of films they admit are not readily 
available to the public (many of Wray’s fea- 
tures are either lost or only available in 
archives) seems pointless and unlikely to 
change the public perception of Wray as the 
original Scream Queen. I'll take their word 
that Wray was an underrated actress who 
never lived up to her potential but, without 
seeing the films, there’s no way of knowing 
whether Kinnard and Crnkovich are, well, 
bananas. 

Sean Plummer 


Book of the Dead: The mother of all paeans to the walking dead. 




HUM' REDr.: 

Katherine Ramsiand, Ph.D. 

Berkeley Publishing Group j 
Though we prefer to steer | 
clear of true crime in Rue ; 

Morgue, The Human Predator i 
is an exception to the rule. 

Forensic expert and horror ! 
scribe Katherine Ramsiand chronicles the com- 
plete history of the serial killer from ancient Rome 
to American-made monsters in a series of essays 
that strongly suggest they’re not just perversions 
of modern society after all. Massively engaging. 

Jovanka Vuckovic 


Andrea Dean Van Scoyoc 


brutal sex murders of two 
boys. This seemingly fluffy plot is bolstered by its 
more gruesome and graphic elements, making for 
worthwhile read. 

Keith Carman 
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David and Aimee Thurlo :::~~ 

Forge *fHU'PL0 

Installment three in the saga . 

of Lee Nez finds the “good 

guy vampire” contending 

with an insane one who’s 1 ; t 

gunning for him. The Thurlos PALE 

pick up the overall pace and j DEATH 

flow with this entry and even ^ 

successfully slip into their protagonist’s brain, 
making Paie Death a bold step above its prede- 
cessors. 

Keith Carman 


‘TORY 

Kriss Stephens 

Atriad Press 

Despite its title, this book 
isn't very scary. The photos 
of supposed spirits, which 
just look like raindrops on 
tile lens, are accompanied 
by legends, rumours, and the author's first-hand 
experiences with the purportedly haunted loca- 
tions she investigates. Mostly sigh-inducing. 

Brett Alexander Savory 
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CRYSTAL LAKE MEMORIES, Q new 
coffee-table tome from Sparkplug press 
celebrates 25 vicious years of Voorhees. 


THE BIBLE OE I . 


CRYSTAL LAKE MEMORIES 



PEtERM-BBACKf fotifwoiiinv StAN S. CUNNJN'GHAM 


et’s face it, Fr/dayfans are sick of getting 
the shaft. Besides being consistently tar- 
geted by the MPAA each time a new 
installment of the series was about to go 
theatrical, the franchise has never gotten the 
DVD respect it deserved - Paramount’s own 
much-anticipated From Crystal Lake to Manhat- 
tan low-frills box set was lukewarm at 

best, failing to restore the lost gore to each film, 
and leaving us salivating for more. But recently, 
the Friday the 13th movies got major props in 
print. Peter M. Bracke’s exhaustive 300-plus 
page tome Crystal Lake Memories: The Complete 
History of Friday the 13th delivers where every- 
thing else hasn’t. 

Described as the “world’s foremost authority” 
on the Friday the 13th series, the author explains 
that a healthy diet of ’70s and ’80s slasher films 
made him the genre fan he is today. 

“I loved it!” Bracke says of the first Fr/day film. 
“It remains one of those indelible movie experi- 
ences I think you can only have as a young 
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teenager just discovering movies and the impact 
they could have on you. Other kids may have got 
off on Star Wars or Indiana Jones, but I loved hor- 
ror movies most of all." 

Preparing a comprehensive digest detailing a 
25-year phenomenon is no easy task, but 
Bracke’s dedication to the series shines through 
in the book. Crystal Lake Memories contains 
interviews with almost everyone of note involved 
with the series over the years, including Steve 
Miner (director of parts two and three), effects 
wiz Tom Savini, Kane Hodder (who’s played 
Jason in four sequels), Crispin Glover (co-star in 
part four) and Sean Cunningham (HM#41), pro- 
ducer/director of the original film. 

“t never in my wildest dreams thought I would 
be able to interview 200-plus alumni from the 
series,” admits Bracke. “I hoped I’d get half of my 
original list of about 100 names. But I was hav- 
ing so much fun it became hard to stop.” 

Although he originally planned to write the 
book in the traditional narrative style, the author 
realized it worked better as an oral history, where 
those interviewed tell the Friday story in their 
own words, accompanied by introductions, 
asides and thorough appendices such as 
detailed box-office figures for every entry. A 
chapter is devoted to each bloody installment, 
including the silly Jason X, which reads almost 
like a written apology from its filmmakers (direc- 
tor Jim Issac admits, “I never wanted Jason A" to 
be a parody ... the final product is not what I had 
originally imagined,”) 

Accompanying the quotes are a gorgeous and 
comprehensive collection of photographs that 



Bracke acquired through New Line and Para- 
mount, both gave him full access to still libraries 
containing the full-colour (and often previously 
unpublished) photos, concept art and rare promo 
images that appear in the book. 

"I love that format - almost like a mosaic of 
collected memories, which seemed perfectly 
suited to a coffee-table book that is so visual as 
well as about words,” Bracke notes. “It also 
became clear from talking with the fans that they 
were most excited to hear from the cast and 
crew who for so long rarely spoke, if ever." 

And Bracke’s hard work has paid off; Crystal 
Lake Memoiies is the definitive series bible that 
fans have been waiting for, although the most 
astute Fr/tfay aficionado will notice that some of 
the book’s interviews are lifted directly from the 
Killer Extras DVD included in the aforementioned 
box set. It’s a minor nag, though, as there’s a 
treasure trove of information and little-known 
facts within these pages, including details on 
effects artist Stan Winston’s uncredited involve- 
ment in a couple of the sequels, and proof of the 
much talked about but never-before-seen alter- 
nate endings for the second and third entries. 

Love ’em or loathe ’em, there’s no denying the 
cultural impact the films have had on the genre. 

“In many ways Friday the 13th is a demented 
modern fairy tale, and Jason our big bad wolf,” 
says Bracke. “The Fr/dayfilms may have evolved 
over 25 years from the dark, raw terrors of the 
original film to the more action-oriented thrilis of 
Freddy l/s. Jason, but the base archetypes at play 
are just as potent and primal as ever.” 
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spook: science Tackles the Afterlife 
Mary Roach 

W.W. Norton and Company 

The idea that there’s an afterlife and that dying is merely an act of 
transcendence over the transitory isn’t new. Religious dogmas and clas- 
sic philosophical thinkers have been wrestling vvith the existence of the 
“soul”, as defined by its alleged ability to transcend physical death, for 
ages. It’s no surprise then, that a great deal of genre material also asks 
the same question, but tends to do so subjectively (read: horror writers 
need you to believe in ghosts in order to be effective), more so than ' 
someone outside of our circle, tike author Mary Roach for instance. 
Roach follows up her New York Times bestseller Stiff: The Curious 
Lives of Human Cadavers with Spook: Science 
Tackles the Afterlife, a book that asks the ques- 
tion: What happens to us after our bodies “give 
up the ghost?” Her re^arch, divided into chap- 
ters, covers a wide spectrum of historical and 
modem soul seekers including Herophilus (the 
first person to go poking around ,in human 

S D n n cadavers looking for the soul), principals at the 

I U U IV Vatican, Ouncan MacDougall (who felt he had 

proof of the existence of the soul by measuring , 
ikti T.cKus iMc .FiEiuFt ttiB notorlous 21 -pram post-moitem Weight tilf- • 

Mary Roach ffirence Of six tuberculosis patients) and 

beyond. She even goes so far as to enroll ih 

^ Medium school (which she disproves with the 

well-known theory that it is the patient that makes the medium psy- 
chic), examines genital ectoplasm (just read the damn book!), and tests 
the creation of synthetic ghosts through EMF by subjecting her brain to 
such waves, discovering they cause hallucinations (meaning they're 
also bunk). 

With the aid of toe scientific method and her ever-amusing irreverent 
wit, the author evaluates toe validity of a variety of “strong cases” from 
around the world for the existence of life after death, debunking most of 
the dubious science she encounters along the way. Like many of us, 
Roach has trouble accepting that there’s a podhumous vestige of us fol- 
lowing death, and her book, which appeals to the kind of casual reader 
who doesn’t usually read books about toe afterlife, does an excellent 
and hilarious job of reminding us we’re just meat. 

Jovanka Vuckovic 


The Mammoth Book of Best 
New Horror i6 
Stephen Jones, ed. 

Carroll & Graf 

Horror readers owe Stephen Jones (RM#5()) a lot. Each year he 
takes it upon himself to wade through reams of macabre short sto- 
ries and novellas in order to hand-pick the cream of the crop. The 
result? The Mammoth Book of Best New Horror. The sixteenth 
annual volume showcases his selection of the finest tales published 
in 2004. 

The hefty tome opens with Jones’ overview of the year's horror 
activities from print and film to toys and TV. followed by his top 
picks. Neil Gaiman bookends this edition with two stories: the 
tastily Gothic short Strange Brides kicks off the anthology with a 
bang, while the slightly less effec- 
tive The Problem Of Susan caps it 
off with a bit of a whimper. Sand- 
wiched between arc a banquet of 
stories with enough variety to sat- 
isfy every taste in horror fiction. 

For those who prefer a whisper I 
to a scream there’s L.P. Maynard 
and M.P.N. Sims' ghostly Flour 
White And Spindle Thin and Tim 
Lebbon’s homage to Algernon 
Blackwood. Remnants. Two well- 
worn subgenres - erotic horror 
and vampire fiction - are given a 
shot in the arm by Christa Faust I 
and Tina Rath, respectively. Kim 
Newman returns to his beloved I 
hard-boiled pulp landscape with 
Soho Golem, a seedy stoiy that effectively showcases the author’s 
slick, intelligent style. Brian Keene (RM#i9). Iain Rowan, and 
Dale Bailey also make notable contributions. 

Of course, no horror anthology would be complete without 
something from Ramsey Campbell. Breaking Up - a tale of dys- 
functional relationships and malfunctioning cell phones - may not 
be the author’s finest work, but it does summon a few chills. The 
book closes with Necrology 2004, an exhaustive overview of the 
various genre personalities who have died in the last twelve 
months. 

In an age where genre fiction is often just reheated pastiche, the 
Best New Horror series continues to break from the herd, consis- 
tently raising the bar of quality and ingenuity. Volume 16 is chock 
full of good stories, Jones claims they are the best, and who are 
we to disagree? 

Richard Gavin 
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SPEND YOUl\COLD WINTER, WITH THESE 
HOT TITLES FROM SYNAPSE FILMS! 



CYCLONE 

From Rene Cardona, Jr. (GUYANA: CULT OF THE DAMNED, TINTORERA: 
TIGER SHARK) comes this classic tale of terror and cannibalism. 118 
minute International Version re mastered in High-Definition from 
original vault materials. 


iSSStiBtiitm- 


42ND STREET FOREVER: VOL 1 

Over 2 FULL HOURS of weird, wild and crazy exploitation movie trailer 
promos from around the world, re-mastered in High-Definition! 


STILLWATER 

In his breathtakingly visual debut feature film, Adrian Kays creates a 
haunting depiction of a troubled youn^ man searching for his past. 

"Impressive work... stylish and commanding... glues attention from Frame I" 

- Kevin Thomas, The Los Angeles Times 
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ERROR 

THE BONE CHURCH OF KOSTNICE 
— ft, KUTNA HORA - SEOLEC, CZECH REPUBLIC 
• . by Last Chance L 


t’s eerily quiet and the grey clouds above us 
threaten to burst at any moment as we 
weave through an immaculately kept 
graveyard in the Czech countryside. We’ve just 
come from the train platform, which is desert- 
ed save for the corpses of several dogs that 
had been placed on the tracks and decapitated 
by one of the many freight trains that plow 
through the station on a regular basis. Our des- 
tination is Kostnice, which is the Czech word 
for a bone depository. It’s an ossuary located 
70km outside of Prague, in a place nestled 



between the sleepy towns of i 

Kutna Hora and Sedlec, in the ' 
area of Central Bohemia. 7 

Upon arrival we realize there - — 

aren’t any signs to point visitors in 
the right direction, and it takes 40 frus- 
trating minutes of doubling back through 
deserted streets to finally catch a glimpse of 
the huge Gothic Church of Our Lady that sits 
next to Kostnice. At first glance it appears to be 
just like any small baroque church built in the 
1700s, except it leans to one side and its spire 
is adorned with a skull and cross- 



\ the only illumination comes 

' from several electric lights that 

' cast eerie shadows throughout 

‘ ^ ' the dank, damp interior. We’re lit- 

erally surrounded by death, as there 
are over 40,000 skulls inside the room. 
The walls are lined with bone sculptures craft- 
ed from a variety of parts, and from the ceiling 
hangs a morbidly unique chandelier purported 
to have been made utilizing every bone in the 
human body. Alcoves are filled with bone chal- 
ices, there are four giant bell-shaped mounds 
made of stacked bones in the corners, garlands 



bones weather vane rather than a 
Christian cross. 

Walking into the reception area, a 
sleepy attendant casts a wary eye 
over us and puts down her book. My 
companion, who speaks fluent Czech, 
asks for two tickets, which cost 35 
CZK ($1 .66 CDN) or 20 CZK ($0.95) for 
students. Giving my video camera a 
cursory stare she informs us that 
there will be a surcharge if we intend 
to take pictures. Still cameras are an 
extra 30 CZK ($1 .42 CDN) and the use 
of a video camera runs 60 CZK 
($2.84). Grabbing up our tickets we 
start down the stairs to the main room 
when the attendant blurts out some- 
thing in Czech that has my companion 
laughing. 1 ask her what was said and 
she jokingly warns us not to “fuck on 
the bones." 

The laughing stops, however, when 
we reach the bottom of the stairs. 
We're awestruck by the empty eye 
sockets of row upon row of mostly 
toothless human skulls. There is one 
wide room with high windows which 
would normally be flooded with sun- 
light, but because of the bad weather 


of skulls are draped throughout the room, and 
a huge coat of arms crafted out of rib, finger, 
pelvic, and thigh bones hangs high above us. 
The place is immense, intricate and ultimately 
breathtaking. 

As ominous and mysterious as Kostnice is, 
there’s a logical explanation for how it all came 
to be. In 1142 an order of Cistercian monks 
built a monastery near the present-day site. In 
1 278 the Abbott of the monastery was ordered 
by King Otkar II of Bohemia to the Holy Land, 
and while in Jerusalem it’s written that he vis- 
ited Golgotha (the hill where Jesus was cruci- 
fied) and scooped up a handful of dirt from the 
sacred mound. Upon, arriving back at the 
monastery he sprinkled the cemetery with the 
dirt, thereby turning it into a holy site, and it 
soon became the burial spot of choice for the 
rich and elite from all over central Europe. 

Later, during the 14th century, the plague 
epidemics caused the graveyard population to 
blossom: In 1318 alone there were 30,000 
dead piled at the site. A new church was erect- 
ed in 1400 with the plans to build an under- 
ground chapel to intern the dead, but the site 
was inundated again in the 15th century by the 
Hussite Wars, which deposited thousands more 
corpses. Because of this, construction on the 
chapel didn't commence until 1511; by then 
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the graveyards had been considerably enlarged. 

The marriage of art and death that is Kostnice 
today didn't really take shape until 1870, how- 
ever, when a local woodcarver by the name of 
Frantisek Rint noticed that the monks had cre- 
ated florets and other small sculptures out of 
some of the bones, and decided to try his hand 
at it. He was eventually hired by the ruling noble 
family at the time, the Schwarzenbergs, who 
commissioned him to take care of the remain- 
ing bones. Over the years Rint honed his craft, 
creating a huge altar, monstrances, chalices 
and even the Schwarzenberg coat of arms. He 
also signed his work by spelling out his name in 
bones on one of the walls. 

In more recent years the site has been fea- 
tured on film and television. It’s the focus of a 
1970 Jan Svankmajer short entitled Kostnice, 
which was originally commissioned to be an 
essay on the cultural past of the area, but 
became more of a stark commentary on the 
communist takeover of the Czech Republic. It 
has also been featured in the Dungeons & Drag- 
ons movie shot in 2000, and most recently in 
the travelogue reality show Long Way Round, 
starring Ewan McGregor, who was sickened by 
it and dubbed it, “a serial killer’s wet dream.” 
It's an understandable reaction given that in 
most first-world societies we burn our dead or 
bury them underground in a box out of sight ~ 
we don’t put them on display. 

But where some see only grim reminders of 
the deceased, I see the beauty in the curves, 
shapes and arrangement of the bones. There 
are so few places in the world where one can 
see or even touch as many human remains as 
you can at Kostnice. The Capuchin Catacombs 
of Palermo, Italy or the Denfert Rochereau 
Ossuary in Paris (RMM4) spring to mind, but at 
neither of those sites have the bones been 
arranged into such morbid yet wondrous 
works of art. 


Kostnice: (left) The intricate bone chandelier; (top) the Schwarzenberg coat-of-arms; 
and (bottom) skulls lining the walls of the ossuary. 


Kostnice is located at Zamecka 127, 
Kutna Hora - Selec, 284 03. For hours 
of operation or to book a tour, contact 
the main office at 327-561- 
143 or info@kostnice.cz. Take 
a virtual tour at kostnice.cz. % 
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issue: The Gore-met loses his cynicism to an ambitious pair of Argentinian rombie films. 


more outrageous (a mid-film computer sight gag 
is uproariously funny, as is the zombie with the 
farting colon who showers one of the heroes with 
diarrhea before being tied to a telephone pole 
with his own guts), the action sequences are 
tighter and the geysers of gore more spectacular 
- but anyone who doesn’t come away from this 
wanting their own John West action figure and a 
copy of his loopy theme song has no soul. The 
key to a successful film, regardless of budget, is 
having characters the audience can embrace, 
and with Evil Deads Ash and Bad Taste’s Derek 
in mind and heart, Muniz, Pares and Saez nailed 
it. 

The distributors have rightfully lavished a lot of 
attention on a film that few outside Argentina 
have heard of. Both movies have been subtitled, 
remastered, colour corrected and run through a 
film-look process with impressive results. The 
first disc features the second film, with English 
and Spanish-language commentary tracks by 
the filmmakers, a half hour of deleted scenes and 
two trailers. The second disc contains the first 
film, an English-language commentary track, a 
40-minute featurette entitled The Making of 
Piaga Zombie: Mutant Zone, the original trailer, a 
stills gallery, magazine articles and trailers. The 
Piaga Zombie films are outstanding achieve- 
ments for works of this budget, and richly 
deserve the cult status they should garner with 
this release.?; 


Piaga Zombie: Mutant Zone; A triumph of no-budget splatstick. 


PUGA 70MBIE: MUTANT TONE 

Starring Berta Muniz, Pablo Pares 
and Hernan Saez 

Written and directed by Pablo Pares 
and Hernan Saez 

Fangoria International/Media Blasters 

Who’s the most influential horror filmmaker of 
all time? Based on the hordes of cheap zombie 
gutmunchers that have filled the pages of Rue 
Morgue since its inception, the answer is George 
Romero, who first brought shambling, flesh-hun- 
gry corpses to the silver screen in Night of the 
Living Dead (1968). His second vision of the 
apocalypse, Dawn of the Dead (1 978), gave rise 
to a wave of outrageous zombie splatter films 
from around the globe. Then they evolved when 
Sam Raimi played zombies for gory, Three 
Stooges-inspired nyuks on the cheap in The Evil 
Dead (1981). 

The goofy, homemade zombie comedy was 
bom, best exemplified by films like the pseudo 
undead flick Bad Taste (1 987), Redneck Zombies 
(1 987) and The Dead Next Door (1 988). Cheap 
technology in the ’90s opened the door for any 
budding auteur with a camcorder, a bag of oat- 
meal and a bottle of Karo syrup to make an 
homage-laden “zom-com” to sell over the Inter- 
net, and many did. Critics wept. 

However, Piaga Zombie, made in 1997 by 
three high-school students in Buenos Aires 


armed with little more than a camcorder, a few 
pages of script and a love of the films of Raimi 
and Peter Jackson, proves you can find a dia- 
mond in even the deepest pit of shit. It's an over- 
the-top, antic-driven triumph of creativity over 
adversity, rendered all file more remarkable in 
that the filmmakers made everything up as they 
went along! 

The story centres around three friends - com- 
puter nerd Max Giggs (Saez), medical student Bill 
Johnson (Pares) and disgraced ex-professional 
wrestler John West (Muniz) - trapped in a small 
town overrun with zombies after the FBI allows 
aliens to infect the place with an experimental 
virus. Their attempt to escape a dire fate is 
loaded with inventive sight gags, guffaw-induc- 
ing gobs of grue (the cast is constantly bathed in 
various fluids), and genuine homages to films 
like Return of the Living Dead (1 985), Re-Anima- 
tor (1 985) and Army of Darkness (1 993). 

Piaga Zombie: Zona Mutante (2001 ) is the fol- 
low-up, and the second entry in a proposed tril- 
ogy. Aided by a little more money and a little 
more experience, and with the back story behind 
them, the movie picks up where the prequel left 
off, with the friends still trying to escape the 
undead-infested town. The filmmakers were free 
to develop their distinct characters and the sur- 
prisingly sophisticated emotional interaction 
between them as the tale progresses. This is the 
real meat of the film. Sure, the gags are even 
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KINGDOM OF HEU PRODUCTIONS Inc. 
PRESENTS: 


Witness Horror Film History, 
and the Birth of a New 
Genre of Film; 

VOMIT GORE. 

From the SadistidMtnd of Director 

LUQIFER VALfeilBNE \f 

Rejected byi9veqLMajoH^1orror^[nivC^I)fal 
for being: 

"Vile and Disgusting.” 

“Physically Revolting.” 

“Inappropriate for our Audience.' 
and 

“Too Extreme.” 

Witness the Most Evil, Disturbing Movie 
of Aii Time. 

You wont just be scared. 

You will be SCARRED. 


SLAUGHTERED VOMIT DOLLS 

What you ere about to aee are Satan's Proudeet Momenta! ' 

You wont beileve your Eyes ... or Stomdchi 


Y IT ON DVD 
BRUARY 14th 
2(|)^LUCIFER 
ENTINE’S 


© 2005 Kingdom of Hell Productions Inc. 


WWW.SLAUGHTEREDVOMITDOLLS.COM 
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REVIEWS BY KEITH CARMAN, TOMB DRAGOMIR, 
MARK RICHARD HASAN AND AARON LUPTON. 



CORPSE BRIDE Soundirack 
Danny Elfman 

Warner Sunset 

Danny Elfman’s cabaret roots with 
the Mystic Knights of Uie Dingo 
Boingo reveal themselves with 
unbridled glee in his latest collab- 
oration with writer/director Tim 
Burton. Fans a bit wary of musical 
animated films shouldn’t be afraid 
of Corpse Bride, as there’s plenty 
of bubbly orchestral underscore, 
jazzy source tracks (grouped at the 
album’s tail), and bouncy vocal 
tracks. The album is tightly 
sequenced and unfolds like a com- 
pact play, with a long, elegant 
underscore that showcases Elf- 
man’s recognizable orchestral 
surges, bittersweet melodies, and 
children’s chorus - which will 
undoubtedly wind up in another 
spate of car commercials. 

MRH 



THE FOG (20051 Soundtrack 
Graeme Revell 

Varese Sarabande 

Admittedly one of the benefits of 
the recent spate of unnecessary 
horror and exploitation remakes is 
the chance for afresh musicai spin 
on a well-worn and oft-imitated 
tale. Alongside Assault on Precinct 
13, The Fog marks the second 


remake of a John Carpenter clas- 
sic, and the producers wisely 
chose multi-talented Graeme Rev- 
ell to darken the film’s tenor with 
his patented fusion of orchestra 
and electronics. Hardly a new con- 
cept, but Revell’s experimental 
work in SPK and keen fascination 
with ethnic percussion and melod- 
ic exotica has frequently yielded 
flawless fusions from diverse dis- 
ciplines, and The Fog offers a suit- 
able balance of moods and effects 
from a composer well-versed in 
horror. MRH 



LAND OF THE DEAD Soundtrack 

Reinhold Heil 
and Johnny Klimek 

Varese Sarabwjde 

Though their score for George 
Romero’s fourth zombie film 
seemed too subdued for the 
onscreen mayhem. Reinhold Heil 
and Johnny Klimek’s music plays 
much better as an album. Militaris- 
tic percussion tracks evoke the 
nightmarish paranoia fans relished 
in Goblin’s titular music for Dawn of 
the Dead, and the ambient material 
present on the album’s first half 
evokes a more pervasive sense of 
danger than Romero’s visuals 
(since we all knew people in a state 
of blissful ignorance would die 
badly). Like the kinetic synth writ- 
ing for Run, Lola, Run, LotD fre- 
quently dips into slight techno ter- 
rain, which distinguishes this 
enjoyable soundtrack from prior 
approaches to zombie movie 
scores (stock music, pure synth, 
and the bizarre disco muzak of 
Fabio Frizzi’s Zombij. MRH S:l;^1/2 



SAW 11 Soundtrack 

Various 

Treadstone Records 
Whether you loved or hated Saw, 
you have to admit Charlie Clouser’s 
main score (Hello Zepp) was proba- 
bly the most chilling and memo- 
rable little number since horror 
films first started loading their 
soundtracks with mainstream rock 
tunes. While the original’s sound- 
track album added a few songs by 
the likes of Front Line Assembly and 
Fear Factory to Clouser’s full-length 
score, the sequel sells out with an 
entire cast of nu-metal and radio 
rock stars a la Marilyn Manson, The 


Used, and Papa Roach. A remix of 
Skinny Puppy’s Rodent and a 
strange rap-metal ditty by Bucket- 
head do nothing to separate this 
from the ranks of the House of Wax 
remake soundtrack. Clouser only 
shows up to provide one exception 
with a lacklustre redo of the 
movie’s main theme. AL DOA 



BLinKID punk 

Trace of a Stranger 

Horror High 

Although Trace of a Stranger was 
released a couple years ago, Vir- 
ginia’s horror-punk heroes Blitzkid 
have seen fit to reissue it on label 
Horror High, with new liner notes 



THEFlY/THEFiyil Soundtrack i 

Howard Shore/Christopher Young orn fTp? | TTTR (miT 

Varese Sarabande ^1!^™ luililiillL 

Before Tolkien’s Rings cycle, Howard SSmaw 

Shore entered the film scoring scene : 

via David Cronenberg’s own “bio hor- 

ror” cycie that includes The Fly (1 986). > 

Though largely comprised of short 
cues. Shore exploits ambient moods 
and dark orchestral eruptions that ulti- 

mately coalesce in the album’s gor- I 

geously operatic final (and longer) track. For The Fly II, director Chris 
Walas chose We//ra/sercomposer Christopher Young to add a more clas- 
sical veneer to a movie furthering tiie fantastical horror of the troubled 
Brundle-Boy. Young has consistently set the standard in crafting grand 
orchestral horror scores with clever doses of avant-garde writing, and 
The Fly II also boasts one of his finest mournful themes. Timed to the 
recent DVD special editions, TheFlyand T/reF/y// soundtracks are bun- 
dled in a two-disc set that is a mandatory purchase. MRH 
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and artwork. As these notes 
explain, it represents Blitzkid’s 
maturity from blatant Misfits wor- 
ship to something a little more pro- 
gressive. Unfortunately the experi- 
ments with ska, bagpipes, and 
keyboard mainly result in failure, 
as does the decision to share vocal 
duties (only guitarist TB Monstrosi- 
ty’s manly bellow is strong enough 
to carry a tune). Although reissued, 
ToaS isn’t remastered, and still 
sounds too under-produced. Watch 
for a reissue of Let Flowers Die on 
Horror High later this year for a 
slice of Blitzkid’s less original but 
far more pleasurable days. 

AL i£l/2 


Ca.skt^t Ca.sey 


GoINtt'ucliDfc: 


CASKET CASEY Gouinock 
Coffin Up Bones 

Bloodandguts Records 
Underneath the sweet vocals of 
Casket Casey’s Cia Hedmark lies a 
sick and demented tale of 
necrophilia that calls to mind Jorg 
Buttgereit’s Nekromantik. The 
gruesome story is told over four 
tracks with lyrics like “She played 
with my dusty bones/And rode me 
through the night," giving this 
Swedish outfit a ghoulish quaiity 
unique to most goth outfits. The 
music is dark and occasionally 
depressing, but the heavy metal 
geekiness in the guitar riffs stops 
the band short of being taken too 
seriously. They could probably do 
with a less cheesy name (and 
album title), but Casket Casey are 
one of the very few goth bands 
with this much horror content, and 
for that we’ve taken notice. 
ALSSl/2 



MUDDY RIVER Rock 

NIGHTMARE BAND 

Who Will Be the Lucky Pierre? 

Last Chance Records 
Drunk rock’s uglier cousins to 
Nashville Pussy and Electric 
Frankenstein, Muddy River Night- 
mare Band barfs up just about 
everything there is to like about 
brainless rowdy punk and sleazy 
old rock ’n’ roll. A psychotic punk- 
ish sermon served up by guys 
who’ve probably shit their pants. 
Lucky Pierre boasts plenty of cow- 
bell (glorious cowbell!) and pro- 
duction muddier than a pot-bellied 
pig in poop. With a little help from 
Lucky Lager and a big fat bag of 
grass, this one’s the freakin’ 
drunk-punk album of the year. 

TD ^^Sl/2 



SIX FEET UNDER Metal 

A Decade in the Grave 

Metal Blade 

Packed with four CDs spanning 
the band’s career, A Decade in the 
Grave is obvious and less-than- 
vital to, welt, anyone. This boxed 
set features the typical SFU clas- 
sics Feasting On The Blood Of The 
Insane, Revenge Of The Zombie, 
Deathkiaat, and When Skin Turns 
Blue, which are nice in one pack- 
age but pointless to any long- 
standing fan. The extras appear on 


successive discs that host obliga- 
tory demo material, unreleased 
songs from the latest album 13, 
and a futile live set... just like the 
live DVD. 1 mean, c’mon. It’s grum- 
bling and farting in a cacophonous 
venue. What’s the point? 

KC %%\I2 



EDGEIN Melal 

Judas Goats & Dieseieaters 

Metal Blade 

It’s hard to listen to metallic behe- 
moths Ed Gein without thinking of 
Captain Spaulding saying “sexual 
or-GANS’’ or quoting Slayer’s Dead 
Skin Mask. However, Ed Gein’s 
vicious brand of brutality is 
nowhere near as funny. In fact, with 
the sludgy breakdowns and searing 
vocals, they’re far closer to sur- 
passing their namesake in sheer 
terror as they meld the precision of 
In Flames with the voracity and 
over-the-top attack of Voorhees. 
Sadly, their lyrical content stretches 
out to hardcore-inspired social 
commentary with this release; 
making their only truly horrific ele- 
ment the shock of a serial killer ref- 
erence and three ugly dudes with a 
medium of expression. KC ^^1:1/2 



KRAGENS Metal 

Seeds Of Pain 

Locomotive/Fusion III 

French melodic power metal: it 

has about as much devastating 


coolness and imposing aura as a 
haunted cheese croissant. It’s hard 
to take a dude singing a tune 
called 1 Choose To Die seriously 
when he’s a raging faisetto of the 
likes of Candlemass. But when one 
looks past the laughable delivery, 
the thrust of the Testament- 
inspired solos are shit-hot espe- 
cially when they aren’t ham-fisted- 
ly mashed together with Don 
Dorkken-ish choruses. Thankfully 
the aura of suicide and romantic 
interpretations of death’s embrace 
are pure operatic metal mixed with 
black metal atmosphere, which 
saves this from being a total groan. 
KC M1/2 



DESTRUCTIUN Meiai 

inventor of Evil 

AFM Records 

The gruesomely humorous cover art 
on /m/entor of £v// featuring a blood- 
stained cleaver-brandishing butcher 
is a tfirowback to Destruction’s clas- 
sic 1987 Mad Butcher a\bm, and 
indicates the German thrash legends 
have returned to their violent roots 
after a series of less-than-stellar 
efforts. Vocalist Schmier sounds a lit- 
tle too ’80s metal for his own good, 
which will alienate anyone that isn’t 
a long-time follower. With tracks like 
Soul Collector and Killing Machine, 
Destruction’s approach to horror is 
realty just a byproduct of the aggres- 
sive themes typical of metal, but 
since this is German thrash we’re 
talking about here, it’s best not to 
over-think this album. Just sit back 
and listen to the blood flow instead. 
AL 



1^^ The Pinky Violence "Collection" • Sex & Fury • Female Yakuza 1 

i n LyTi viaa 


AVAILABLE NOW 

fRom PERTRcon riiffls 

IN CANADA 


Also available @ 
your favorite 
VIDEO STORE 


www.pentQgon-fnms.CQm will have a Grand Opening in Jan 2006 (pleose visit us!) 
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UDl.'^mO'MF, 

PRESENTS 

Rue Morgue catches up with 
American metal pioneers 
ANTHRAX t:. discuss their 
enduring fascination with 
the hc^^ror of it all. 




hey've appeared on the Return of the Living Dead 2 soundtrack, 
scored over 25 minutes of the music for John Carpenter’s 
Ghosts of Mars, created songs for Bordeiio of Blood and Dee 
Snider's Strangetand, adapted the work of Stephen King in their 
music (who in turn included them in one of his Dark Tower 
books) and one of them even wrote the introduction to Steve Niles’ 
RemainsJPB zombie comic. 

Whiie not as overtly horror-saturated as the average Audio Drome ten- 
ant, Anthrax has had a subtle but persistent presence in the horror genre 
during their twenty-year tenure in metal. Never taking themselves too 
seriously, the band even spawned the humorous, hardcore/thrash side 
project S.O.D. (Stormtroopers Of Death) that gave us the unforgettable 


by JOVANKA VUCKOVIC 

anthems Freddy Krueger, Charlie Don’t Cheat and Speak English Or Die! 

Anthrax recently reformed with their classic lineup of Joey Belladonna 
(vocals), Scott Ian (rhythm guitar), Charlie Benante (drums), Daniel Spitz 
(lead guitar) and Frank Bello (bass) to celebrate the twentieth anniversary 
of their breakthrough album Spreading the Disease. Together they record- 
ed a band commentary for Anthrology: No Hit Wonders (1985 - 1991), a 
new DVD collection of music videos from their best years - keep your eyes 
peeled for two different Day of the Dead shirts and some horrifying mul- 
lets within! 

Now Rue Morgue catches up with Anthrax mainstays Scott Ian and 
Charlie Benante backstage on the London, Ontario date of the Retribution 
2005 Tour with metal gods Judas Priest. 


What ic .7 about iw and metal Wat makes 

‘■'■.r-.,,) .-omp'J~:.^ntary? 

Benante: For me, the two pretty, much go hand 
in hand. The imagery from horror movies lends 
itself well to heavy music. You can either go the 
Lord of the Rings way where a lot of bands went 
or the opposite where, let’s say, Cannihai Corpse 
went, where they are just celebrating gore. But 
for me it’s all about the story and it’s the old- 
time horror movies that got me hooked. 

Besides ' ' ihen King, are there any other... 
jrary !-— •? notPDies thi ispire you? 

Ian: I used to read Lovecraft back in high school; 

I hadn’t really experienced anything outside of 
comics and horror at that point, so that’s why 
the early albums had the content that they did 
because I was writing about what I knew. I don’t 
really read horror novels any more except for 
certain authors like Stephen King, but most hor- 
ror authors, like Clive Barker, kind of fell off for 
me. Crime books became my new horror. I find 
James Ellroy [Biack Dahlia, LA. Confidential) 
writes better horror than anybody because his 


style is very true, I think he’s got some kind of 
pipeline into what’s really going on in the world. 

jfinitei, seems like ■... music nov 
. - .!ses on ihe real ' ror of heing :.^.tian ... 
jnjust ever si' irnat: -jgi- 
.•onster movies. 

Benante: That’s right, because it all boils down 
to fear. I mean look at this chicken flu epidemic, 
the government wants us to be scared, it’s like 
I'V'ar of the Worlds. It freaks me out that they’ve 
categorized fear into colour types. I think it was 
Salman Rushdie who asked, “\A/hat’s the differ- 
ence between yellow, orange and red fear?” 
Fear is fearl 

Sc vhat made : ■ decide to reunite with 
-■ur classic lineup? 

Ian: Stephen King. He called and said that he 
really wanted us to get back together with this 
lineup, then he’d put us in a book again [laughs]. 

. plans t: :.k together afte iptour? 
Benante: Not yet, we’re only at level yellow right 
now [laughs]. 


Did '<>1 Carpenter approach yiu guys to do 

‘ ^ars scL-~dirack? 

Benante: Yes, it totally freaked us out! He was 
looking for a specific kind of music, which was 
heavier. So we flew out to California and went 
into the studio and they set up monitors in the 
room and we watched pieces of the movie and 
it inspired us so much. 

Ian: He’d give us direction in terms of tempo but 
we were coming up with stuff just based on the 
picture, which we’ve obviously never done 
before, so we were just visually inspired by the 
violence in the scene. 

Like Pam Grier getting her.t ' .j.jl off and 
impaled on a spike? 

Ian: Exactly, that’s one of ours. We called it “Pam 
Grier’s Head.” In the end, I think the best part of 
the movie was our riffs. We definitely want to 
score more horror films. 

Visit anthrax.com for tour dates near you. A 
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GAMES REVIEWED BY ANDREW LEE 




THE SUFFERING: TIES THAT BIND 

Midway 

PS2, PC, Xbox 

If there was ever a video game that was 
bound to give you nightmares, this is it. In 2004 
the mad scientists at Midway rocked our world 
so hard with The Suffering {RM #39) that we 
ended up voting it Best Game. But Midway ain’t 
done with us yet because the follow-up has hit 
the shelves with the same gruesome results. 

In Ties That Bind (RM#49), players can easily 
switch from first to third-person shooter as they 
guide the game’s main character, Torque, 
through the rundown streets of his hometown in an effort to track down 
Blackmore, the evil crime boss who turned his wife and kids against him and 
made his life a living hell. 

Plagued by hallucinatory flashbacks and visions of his family’s horrific 
demise. Torque must battle through back alleys, sewers and slums, fighting 
off repulsive, horrifying monstrosities. Armed with handguns, rocket launch- 
ers, lead pipes and any weapons he can pilfer from dead drug dealers, police 
officers and a secret group called The Foundation, Torque paints the game 
with blood, bones and brains. He also possesses the ability to morph into a 
monster himself, which only makes him that much cooler, 

With dark, depressing visuals, a low-key yet haunting soundtrack, and the 
constant drone of a taunting Blackmore - voiced by Michael Clarke Duncan 
(77je Green Mile) - The Suffering 2 is one of the most original and thorough- 
ly disturbing video games yet. Bring on tie nightmares. 




BLOOM: ONilftmiRniK 

Atlas Games 

Card Game Exoansion Pack 
Unhappy Homes is the first expansion pack for 
Gloom {RM#45), the game where players win by 
heaping misfortune upon their characters and 
eventually kill them off in the most horrible ways 
possible. This pack intoduces 55 new cards and 
features a new family; the artistes of Le Canard 
Noir, a group of misfits who inhabit a cursed cafe, 
and whose predilection for overacting often leads 
to mishap and fragedy. 

A new selection of modifier cards called Mys- 
teries have also been placed in this deck, which add a foreboding air to 
game play that furtier messes with your character’s state of not-so-weli 
being. 

Chock full of all-new misfortune, like being squashed by a Lovecraftian 
shoggoth or frightened by fungus, Unhappy Homes adds another dimension 
to an already wonderfully morbid game that can be enjoyed by even the 
youngest natural born killer in your brood. 



Horrific 

Te^ POP ’V THE G^PDS 


RBHBHe 

Pan fttcHKUo ns 


■ If you can’t gain the trust of a politician, then 
^ ^ you might as welt rip out his skeleton. At least 

that’s an option in Horrific, a new card game 
: where two to six players fight for possession of a 
. lord Q? Borres • town, characters that can be used to that end 
i;.:'; . r:;. ; include Dela the nomadic gypsy, Huati the Voodoo 
— Lj pnest, Vladimir the vampire, Maal the evil sorcer- 

ess, a skeleton king called the Lord Of Bones and 
an evil woman called The Doktor, who uses her 
knowledge of dark medicine to raise the dead. 

Unfortunately, players must utilize boring black and white cards to create 
an army of minions that battle each other, all white trying to conceal true 
intentions, sabotage enemies and influence local politicians. Last fiend 
standing is the winner, but although game play is fast-paced and the rules 
are straightforward, action gets mind-numbingly repetitive, tasting up to an 
hour depending on the number of players. Occasionally bloody but mostly 
bloodless. 
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KQlRjSLOR. 

sci-pi 

fantasy^ 

iATTIRE i 


All E-mail Entries Must Be In By January 25th, 2006! 
Send your entry to hauntedmemories1969@yahoo.com 


■ YAILABLE 
:N STORES 

Ltionwide 

ND OTJLTHE 

I ' :at 


:RIl^E8TOlE.Ce 


Blood Vials 
Empty Vials 
Rose Vials 
Fangs, Shirts, 
Hats, Panties, 
Coifin Boxes 


TliB Original Spooky Changing Portraits! 


WANT TO WIN A 

FREE 

"LinLE THOMAS" 
CHANGING PORTRAIT? 


SIMPLY SEND ME 
AN E-MAIL WITH 
"UHLE THOMAS" 
IN THE TITLE AND 
YOU WILL BE 
AUTOMATICALLY 
ENTERED INTO THE 
DRAWING! 

GOOD LUCK! 


Visit the website to view 30 different creepy characters, 
all created by acclaimed Halloween artist EDDIE ALLEN. 
Accepting VISA, MASTERCARD, and PayPal payments. 

I will gladly ship to the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 

I can turn YOU scary, as well! Ask me about Custom Portraits! 562-810-5317 

www.hauntedmemories.com 
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“The bats have left the bell tower, the victims have been bled. Red 
velvet lines the black box. Bela Lugosis dead. 

Undead... undead.. .undcad.” 


I f there ever was a vampire theme song, it's Bela Lugosi’s Dead by Bauhaus. 
The nine-minute long work of brooding atmosphere is a haunting elegy to Hol- 
lywood's most famous Dracula, and the signature track from an act that 
defined the sound and style of vamp wannabes for generations. 

Released in 1979 on 12" vinyl by Small Wonder Records, Bela Lugosi's 
Dead was the first single from Bauhaus, a young quartet from 
Northampton, UK comprised of guitarist Daniel Ash, bassist David 
J.. drummer Kevin Haskins and singer Peter Murphy, who bore 
a striking resemblance to a ghoulish David Bowie. The four 
were more interested in German Expressionism and ttie 
architectural movement for which they were named than the 
anarchy and chaos of punk. They embraced the theatricality 
of glam, but stripped it down to bare bones and shadows. 

They had gloomy peers (Joy Division) and creepy precursors 
(The Damned) but no other musical act had captured the eerie 
eroticism of horror before. 

Shortly after forming, Bauhaus cut their first four-song demo, a 
raw, live-off-the-floor recording that contained the song Bela Lugosi's 


Dead. In the book Dark Entries: Bauhaus and Beyond by Ian Shirley, Peter 
Murphy recalls the song’s inception: a telephone conversation with Ash where they 
talked about Bela Lugosi, old vampire movies and the sexuality of the occult. He 
turned their discussion into lyrics. 

For a song about a dead vampire, it’s suitably drenched in musical doom and 
dread. The incessant tick, tick, ticking of Haskins bare drum rhythm is like a pet- 
rified heartbeat: Ash’s psychedelic guitars emit noises like the scrapping of fin- 
gernails, then comes David J's droning bass, like steps descending into darkness. 


Front man Peter Murphy and Bauhaus circa 1983. 


The ominous vibe is as foreboding as a Carpathian fog, and is 
sustained for a full two minutes before Murphy’s vocals emerge, 
echoing, “white on white translucent black capes, back on the 
rack. . . ." The song’s slow, menacing tempo creeps along without 
care for choruses, riffs or hooks. Eventually, Murphy rips into a 
wailing, mourning prayer, extended for emphasis like Lugosi’s 
own accented delivery. “Oh, Be-la. Be-la’s undead... ." By the 
end of the song’s nine heart-pounding minutes, the listener is as 
spent as a bloodsucker’s victim. 

It's no wonder Bela Lugosi's Dead immediately interested the 
independent Small Wonders label, which released 5000 copies 
on white vinyl. The cover art featured neither the band nor 
Lugosi, but an image from the 1 925 silent film Sorrows of Satan. 
(The original recording was unavailable on CD until the 1998 
greatest hits comp Crackle; the live version from 1982 is the 
most widely circulated.) 

Although it’s now considered seminal as the very first “gothic 
rock” track, the song did not immediately impress the UK music 
press, who considered Bauhaus' blatant flaunting of melodrama 
quite uncool. But the group’s gripping live performances built up 
a loyal audience, many of whom started to adopt the band mem- 
bers’ theatrical black and white aesthetic. Whether they like it or 
not (and interviews have indicated they do not), alongside Sioux- 
ie and the Banshees, Bauhaus created the archetypical 
“gothic” look still seen on those androgynous souls 
lurking in malls and graveyards today. 

It wasn’t until 1 983, though, that Bela Lugosi’s 
Dead truly became a classic when director 
Tony Scott cast Bauhaus in his vampire film 
The Hunger. Performing the track from within 
a cage and shrouded in fog. the group pro- 
vided a pivotal part of the film’s seductive 
opening club scene, and the musicians got to 
meet their hero, Bowie. 

The band broke up later that year but Bela 
Lugosi’s Dead lives on in goth clubs around the 
world. Years later, it would be used as the theme music 
for Saturday Night Live's Goth Talk skits. 

Bauhaus always dismissed any direct association with horror 
or goth music, mostly out of disdain for Rocky Horror-s\y\e camp. 
“Bauhaus was never Hammer horror,” Murphy once declared. 
Bela Lugosi's Dead can be thus seen as a tribute not only to 
Lugosi himself, but to the early 20th centijry cinematic Nosfer- 
afu, the classy, classic undead... undead... undead. 

Liisa Ladouceur 
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in a Two-Disc Special Edition DVD 


Three Tales 


' • MOKRtiK ‘ . i.Rs 

MIIKE TAKASHI FRUIT CHAN PARK CHAN-WOOK 


TWO-DISC 
SPECIAL EDITION! 

Includes Audio Commentary 
with Director Miike Takashi 
AND first-time-ever 
full-length version of 

DUMPLINGS. 

Special Features Not Rated 


Lions 

GATH/^ 

Home 

Entertaixment 


STRONG DISTURBING VIOUHT CONTSKT. 
SOME INVOLVING ABORTION AND TORTURE 
AM) FOR SEXUAUTV AND LANGUAGE 


Pfogram Content © 2004 Applause Pictures Limited, CJ Entertainment Inc., Bom Film Production Ltd, 
and Kadokawa Pictures, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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COMIC STOP 
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Toronto, ON 

Phone: 416-762-1303 

wvirw.comicpostcom 
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www.darkdd.com 
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NIGHT FLIGHT 
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REOO SKULL COMICS AND CD'S 
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REPULSIVE RECORDS 
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THE SILVER SNAIL (. 
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Fever Dreams eec. Presents A Fever Dreams Production 
TONY TODD "SHADOW: DEAD RIOT” Introducing GARLA GREENE 
Director of Photography DEREK WAN HXS.C Supervisor of Sound Design and Mix |0E 'MENDELSON 
Oricinae Music BY VERNON REID Special Makeup Effects by ALLAN COOKE-an’dGEIFJs1ER& SPEARS EX 
Associate Producers |0HN CARCHIETTA and RICHARD SIEGEL Editors KI HOP CHAN and ANDREW STERLING 
Original Story & Screenplay by RICHARD SIEGEL Screenpuy by MICHAEL GINGOLD Executive Producer JOHN SIRABELLA 

Produced by CSABA BERECZlCi' and CARL MORANO Directed by DEREK WAN 

FOr. YOU IN MAiiiGH www.deadriot.gom 

■ATEVER DREAMS PROnUCTIHN rriEIDIFl Bl^l=1S-rE:F=IS a 2005 FEVER D««»SLLC. 
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